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BOSTON. 


“ Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land! 
Whose heart has ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 
From wandering on a foreign strand.” 
LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 


Boston, the subject of the present month’s frontis- 
piece, is the capital of Massachusetts, and the fourth 
city in population, in the United States. The view 
represents it as taken from what is termed Chelsea, on 
the east side of Boston Bay, and embraces the principal 
points end buildings. The city is situated in Suffolk 
County, on a peninsula of about two and a half miles 
long, by one mile broad, at the west side of the bay, and 
is built in what may be termed the form of a crescent, 
around the harbor, which is one of the most safe and 
convenient in America. Several bridges connect the 
peninsula with the adjacent shores, where are to be 
found those beautiful villages for which Massachusetts 
is so famed. The bridge conspicuous, in the present 
engraving, is Charlestown Bridge, connecting Boston 
with the town of that name, in Middlesex County, where 
are situated a State Prison, the Massachusetts Insane 
Hospital, and a Navy Yard of the United States. Near 
this place was fought the famous battle of Breed’s Hill, 
but better known by the name of “ Bunker Hill,” and 
& monument in memory of the same, which is seen 
in the right of the engraving, is now being erected by an 
association. It was here that the fearless patriot, 
Joseph Warren, yielded his valuable life, and whose 
requiem as a favorite bard expresses it— 


“Time, with his own external lips shall sing,” 


while the battle-ground will be ever associated with the 
plains of Marathon and Plate. Boston is the second 
city in the Union in the shipping interest, and the manu- 
factures are most extensive, embracing almost every art 
known to civilization. Among the principal buildings, 
are to be enumerated the State House, Faneuil Hall, 
J aneuil Hall Market, a splendid structure of granite, five 
hundred and forty feet in length; the County Court 
House, the Massachusetts Hospital, and the Tremont 
House, one of the most elegant hotels of the United 
States. Boston has ever been famous for its many insti- 
tutions of art and science, and literature so liberally 
patronized, and so beneficial to its community, and noted 
for the greatest number of literary men, produced by any 
city in the Union; indeed, so much is it proverbial for 
this last trait of character, that by distinguished travel- 
lers it has been honored with the name of “ the Literary 
Emporium of the United States, while it has likewise 
been ever among the foremost in asserting and defending 
the rights and liberties of America. We must not omit 
to mention the Common, a public square, planted with 
trees, and surrounded by the Mall, a gravelled walk, 
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and both together covering a space of nearly fifty acres. 
The inhabitants aye courteous, warm-hearted and hos- 
pitable, and in no city in the Union is the stranger more 
kindly received and cherished. The following lines are, 
perhaps, not inapplicable of its character, and that of its 
citizens:— 

Thou beauteous city of Columbia’s land, 

Home of the wanderer of a foreign strand, 

Whose hearts are open as the dawning day, 

To cheer the Pilgrim on his dubious way. 

Though far from home, and clouded was his sky, 

Thou gavest the hand, and dried his tearful eye ; 

Bade him forget his toil and travel past, 

And moor his barque within thy haven fast. 

Thy daughters, lovely as the first young flower, 

That opes its bosom at the summer hour, 

Whose eyes with gems of pity ever gleam, 

Yet bright as sunbursts on the dewy stream. 

Thy brothers, manly, candid, true and brave, 

Who guard the boon their fathers died to save, 

For here the quenchless fire of Liberty began, 

And spread its blaze to every patriot man. 

*T was here the tyrant, in his power of might, 

Bowed down to Freemen in the bloody fight. 

Thou three-hill’d empress! Proudly dost thou stand 

And gaze upon thy island-studded strand ; 

While rolls the ocean to thy emerald breast, 

Or, like a child in slumber, lies at rest. 

My heart is with thee, Boston, still with thee! 

In busy throngs, or ’neath the woodland tree ; 

A wayward youth—a son of foreign shore, 

Yields thee this tribute from his heart’s deep core. 

Take, take the gift, ’tis all that he can pay, 

For nights of bliss, and hours of soul by day. 

Oh! may God cast his mantle o’er thy form, 

And shield thee ever from the world’s wild storm ! 

R. H. 





LOVE. 





Yes, Love may surely boast a source divine, 
Whatever be its early form and feature, 
It flows, like Sol’s life-giving beams, benign, 
From the Creator to the humblest creature. 
It is the very life and soul 
Of all that live, and breathe, and move ; 
There’s not a pulse from pole to pole, 
But vibrates solely from the power of love. 
The largest form, the smallest thing 
That nature’s boundless kingdom holds, 
Whether it moves on foot or wing, 
Or finny oar, or sinuous folds. 
All, all exist on this mysterious plan, 
From viewless insects, up to lordly man! 
SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 
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their opinion, that this accusation was repelled by the 
Baron’s whole behavior, both at home and abroad. 


_ Envy is always ready to find a flaw in the character of 
| every highly-gifted person; and if no stain be found, it 








Pyrmont was even more visited than usual in the | ©” readily create one. This slanderous explanation of 


summer of 18—. Day after day came fresh parties of | the Baron’s objections to card-playing, was readily re- 
rich and fashionable strangers, to pass a few weeks at | ceived. 
the celebrated watering-place. Among other amuse- | Siegfried soon heard what was said, and as nothing 
ments, a faro table was*established there. The owners was more abhorrent to his honorable and liberal nature, 
of the bank looked on every newly-arrived guest as game, | than the idea of niggardliness, he resolved, at once, to 
which they, like skilful hunters, were to entrap as || prove his ill-natured defamers in the wrong. For this 
speedily as possible. \ purpose, much as he disliked gaming, he determined to 
It will be generally confessed, that during the season, go to the table, and by the loss of a few hundred louis- 
at a watering-place, men are more apt, than in any other | d’ors, vindicate his good name. The sums he risked, 
circumstances, to give themselves up to amusement; and __ he was fully bent upon losing; but his wonted good for- 
that the attractions of the gaming-table are then less | tune would not here desert him. He won continually ; 
easily resisted. Persons, who at home never touch a| whether he changed or continued the cards, his luck 
card, may there be seen earnestly engaged in play. At | was the same. .It was not a little amusing to see him 
Pyrmont, it was the custom of the most distinguished | so annoyed at his own success. Those who observed 
guests to join the players every evening, and lose a few | him, thought his demeanor betrayed a touch of lunacy; 
pieces of gold. | in truth, they might well take for a lunatic, a player who 
One of their number only ventured to abstain from || was anxious to lose his money. 
following this prevalent fashion, It was a young Ger- || 
















The circumstance that he had won considerable sums, 
man Baron, Siegfried by name. When all the rest were || rendered it necessary—so reasoned the young Baron— 
at play, and he seemed thus excluded from every social | for him to go on, and lose what he had won against his 
diversion, he would withdraw for a solitary walk, or l wishes. Still, however, the fortune continued on his 
retire to his chamber with a book in his hand. | side. Before he was conscious of the change, mean- 

Siegfried was young and rich, of a noble figure and | while, a love for faro-playing had sprung up within him, 
pleasing manners ; so that it was not to be wondered at | that imperceptibly increased and obtained the mastery 
that he was esteemed, caressed, and by the women, even over his feelings. He no longer pondered on the 
idolized. An unusual good fortune seemed sure to at-| chances of getting rid of his ill-gotten gains. His 
tend him in every thing he undertook. People talked of || attention was fettered to the game, and he spent whole 
numerous love affairs in which he had been engaged, nights at the table, seeming to enjoy not so much win- 
and which, though the reputation of another might have || ning the money, as the fascinating game itself. 


suffered thereby, always resulted to his advantage. | One night, as he was playing, he chanced to look up, 
Some of his acquaintances, in speaking of his uniform | and noticed a tall elderly man, who stood exactly oppo 
luck, mentioned a single instance, that happened in his | site him; and fixed his eyes steadily upon him with an 
early youth. Siegfried, while upon a journey, found | earnest, melancholy gaze. Every time the Baron lifted 
himself unexpectedly in want of money. He was obliged } his eyes from the game, he met the look of the stranger; 
to dispose of a valuable gold watch, set round with dia- } till he began to-feel uneasy under this mysterious scrv- 
monds; and being prepared to part with it for a very, tiny. When they had done playing, the stranger was 
paltry sum, was so fortunate as to meet with a young | the first to quit the hall. The next night he again stood 
travelling prince, who, being in want of a watch, paid } opposite the young Baron, regarding him with intense, 
him its full value. A year after, when Siegfried had | mournful gaze, as before. Siegfried controlled his feel 
come of age, he saw an advertisement in the news || ings so far as to say nothing; but when, on the third, 
papers, of a watch to be disposed of by lottery. He pur-|| 4, stranger took his former place, and he met again 
chased a ticket at trifling cost, and drew the watch, | the glance of those dark deep eyes, he said to him, not 
which proved to be his own splendid one. Not long || Vis out some demonstrations of annoyance, “I must bet, 


after, he exchanged it for a valuable ring. He remained } sir—you will oblige me by choosing another place. You 
some time in the service of Prince G———, and the |, disturb my playing.” 


Prince, on his dismissal, sent him, as a token of his ‘ aie , 
qretionio, the cclfeame geil catch ext sound whl The stranger bowed with a smile, in which there was 
jewels! not a sredane + a without saying a single word, 
ae *- withdrew ll. The following night he again 
The young Baron's singular refusal to join the rest at || steed eqpesien dha Basen, ond his lock wes move corset 


cards, when his good fortune promised him so much || ; 

gain therefrom, became the subject of general remark. wee re oan over, Se Boren bs enraged 

It was agreed among the inveterate gamblers, that) . mj A onde my 4 os yourself a 
aye ; : ; bw sn, | 10Ke, by staring me thus in ace, I beg you w 

Siegfried, with all his admirable qualities, wee e miser; | choose for the purpose another time and another place; 
* Atransiation from the German. at this present moment—” a motion of his hand towards 
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the door, served to show his meaning—instead of the | with me, would only put an end to a being full of wretch- 
harsh words he with difficulty repressed. As before, |edness—of bitter, tormenting recollections. But the sum 
with a slight bow, and with the same inexplicable || of the matter is, I have been in no wise injured by you. 
smile, the stranger departed. | You bade me go, and I went.” 

Siegfried found it impossible to sleep, from the excite-|| The last words the stranger uttered in a tone that 
ment of play—the wine he had drank, and the unusual | spoke of habitual internal suffering. The Baron took 


feelings he had experienced. In the faint dawn, he || occasion once more to excuse himself, at the same time 
| alluding to the uneasy feelings the stranger’s earnest gaze 





seemed to have constantly before him the figure of the | 
stranger. He saw that face attenuated, furrowed, and | had awakened within him. 

marked by sorrow; those deeply-set, melancholy eyes,|} ‘‘ Would that my look could have penetrated to your 
whose glance had so disturbed him; and remembered, in | heart,” said the other, ‘and warned you of your dread- 
spite of his poor apparel, the dignity of his bearing, which || ful danger. In your flush of youth, ingenuous, light- 
was that of a well-educated gentleman. And with what '| hearted, unsuspecting—you stand on the verge of an 
mild, sad patience he had borne the harsh words of the | abyss: a single step, and you plunge down, where there 
Baron! crushing down into his heart all bitterness of | is no recovery. In a word, you are on the point of 
feeling, and leaving the hall without reply! ‘ No,” |, becoming a passionate lover of gaming. It must be your 


cried Siegfried, “‘I have done him wrong—deep wrong! | ruin in the end.” 
Was it becoming me, to treat a gentleman in this boor- | The Baron assured the stranger that he was mistaken. 


ish manner, and without the slightest cause?”” He went || He explained how he had first been induced to play, 


on to convince himself that the earnest gaze of the stran- | and pledged himself to give it up as soon as he had lost 
ger had been occasioned by an oppressive feeling of con- |, @ few hundred pieces—which he really wished to do. 
trast—as he saw him—the Baron—amassing heaps of | His luck, he assured him, was as unwelcome as inexpli- 


gold, while he felt himself pinched by bitter poverty. || cable. 
The Baron’s final resolution was to seek the stranger, | ‘‘ Ah!” cried the stranger, “this luck is one of the 
and offer an explanation of his conduct. artful machinations of infernal malice! Yes! this re- 
Accident favored him; for the first person he met, | markable fortune of yours, Sir Baron—the circumstances 
walking in the great avenue, was the stranger. The | under which duit induced - play—y our wante 
Baron accosted him, apologized for his behavior the | » er ai the om which too plainly betrays es . 
preceding night, and asked pardon for the hasty lan- | a ie-~-all--ell—eomind uae of tho tareihly 
guage he had used. The stranger replied that he had || fate of one, like you 7 many things—who began as you 
- ‘ have done. It was this feeling that moved me, so that 
nothing to pardon, but rather to excuse himself for tT ld f hat I ld 
having placed himself again opposite the Baron, after |» °°" — Se ay ee ee et — 


|| scarce restrain myself from telling you, in words, what 


i inf it dis his play. Sieg-) 
having been informed that it disturbed his play ieg-| sob pulabe ewe ceunened Grove eum Teste! 1 damverd. sail 


fried went still further; spoke of the difficulties that | he d lutchi a Saye 
too often embarrass those most deserving of pros- pan age paras ae are oe dpe so Semen) sa mea toa 


: ; , | foul pit! I would have called to you that destruction 
perity, and gave h.« « »mpanion to understand that he | : : 
| was before you. I wished to make your acquaintance, 
was ready to employ ...e money he had won, and more, | nts P 
+ as anager v ‘and in this I have succeeded. If you will hear the story 
in his service, if he could thereby assist him. 1 . A ‘ . 
; 2 aa > | of the unhappy individual I mentioned, perhaps you will 
I perceive, sir,” answered the stranger, “that you!| 1. convinced that I am under no delusion, if I look upon 
think me in need. Iam not; for though I am far ne you as standing in imminent danger.” 
rich, yet I have sufficient for my support, according to They went to a more retired spot, and seated them- 
my simple way of living. And if I were in need, judge, |) 01.6. on a bench under a spreading tree. The stranger 
sir, yourself, whether I, as a man of honor, could accept | p05 began his narration. 
the gold you peotier by way of making amends for an) «The Chevalier Menars was, in youth, distinguished 
se have custpinnd at your hands.” || by the same brilliant endowments that have rendered, 
“I think I understand you,” returned the Baron. “I || you, Sir Baron, the object of general admiration. In 
hold myself ready to give you satisfaction in the manner | respect to property, however, fortune had not equally 
you require.” ‘favored him. He had little; and only by observing the 
“ Alas!” said the stranger, “‘ how unequal would be a/| strictest economy, was he enabled to make such an 
duel between us! I am sure you think, as I do, that a’! appearance as became the descendant of a noble family. 
duel should not be rushed into from childish passion, and He had nothing to venture, and could not, therefore, 
that a few drops of blood are unavailable to wash clean i indulge in play; nor had he any disposition towards the 
a man’s sullied honor. But there are some cases in) gaming-table. In other matters, success crowned his 
which it is rendered impossible that two men should | every undertaking ; so that his luck became proverbial. 
exist upon earth together—lived the one on Caucasus, “One night, contrary to his usual custom, he was 
and the other on the Tiber—and here duelling is a neces- | induced to accompany one of his friends to a gambling- 
sity, to decide which shall give place to the other. Be-|| house. The friend was soon deep in ploy. Quite 
tween us, as I said before, it would be most unequal; as! ynconcerned about all that was passing, and occupied 
your life is worth far more than mine. In killing you, i with other thoughts, the Chevalier walked up and down 
should murder a world of bright hopes, red area, the room, looking occasionally at the table, where the 
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heaps of gold were accumulating. Suddenly an old || infect his soul! Before it withered and died the purity 
Colonel cried out, “ Ho—ho! here is the Chevalier | of his early youth. 


Menars, with his luck, amongst us; and we can win | “He could scarce wait for night, when he might 
nothing, for he takes part with none of us! Come, sir, || renew his devotions at the unholy shrine. His luck 
you shall play for me.” | continued; so that in a few weeks, during which he 


“The Chevalier plead his want of skill, and of expe- || played every night, he had amassed a large sum. 
rience in the game; but to no purpose. The Colonel | “ There are two kinds of players ; those who enjoy the 
would accept of no excuse; and he was compelled to | game, and the succession of chances, and those who 
seat himself at the table. play merely for the love of gain. To this latter class 

“It happened with the Chevalier exactly as with you, || the Chevalier belonged. With the money he had won, 
Baron, bis luck was wonderful, and he soon won a very| he established a faro-bank, and here, also, fortune 
considerable sum for the Colonel, who could hardly con- ll Gavered bien to such degree, that his bank was soon 
tain his joy. This good fortune, though it astonished || the richest in all Paris. His house became, also, more 
all the players, made not the least impression on the | frequented than any other. 


Chevalier himself. Nay, his aversion to play was greatly “The wild and lawless life of a professed gamester 
increased, so that the next morning, while he felt languid | ; 


ere long, deprived the Chevalier of those physical and 
and dull from the effects of his dissipation, he made a | 


4 be | mental accomplishments which had once gained him 
solemn vow never, under any circumstances, to be again |! 120m. He ceased to be a faithful friend, a cheerful 
found in a gaming-house. 


| companion, or a courteous gentleman. His taste for 
“ His resolution was only confirmed by the selfish |! art and for knowledge was extinguished with every 
solicitations of the old Colonel. You would be asto-|| noble ambition. On his death-pale cheek, in his dark, 
nished to discover what superstition there is among gam- | flashing eye, could be read one passion only, which held 
blers, and the old man had blind confidence in the good || all his faculties in bondage—the love of gold: Satan 
luck of his young friend. Meanwhile, the story of his | had kindled in his bosom the flame of avarice, and it fed 
wonderful success, the first time he touched a card, went | “upon his heart. 
abroad, and there were some who scrupled not to accuse 
him of deep fraud in the matter, and to say that his | 
alleged inexperience was all a piece of hypocrisy, to || 
cover his designs, and preserve his character. 


“One night fortune was less favorable than usual to 
|| him, and he met with some trifling loss. In the course 
_of the evening, there came in a little, old, withered man, 

“of squalid appearance, who approached the table, took 

“ About a year passed, and by an unexpected loss, the | up a card with trembling hand, and laid down a gold 
Chevalier was reduced to great strait. He eonfided his || piece. Many of the players looked at him in great 
difficulties to his most intimate friend, who readily gave _ astonishment, and most of them treated him with marked 
him assistance, while, at the same time, he reproved him | contempt. Their manner, however, did not affect him so 
for his obstinacy in rejecting the proffered gifts of fortune. | 1 as to move a muscle of his face, much less to provoke him 

“¢Our destiny,’ said he, ‘ gives us all a hint in what | to angry words. 

direction to seek and find oyr fortune. But some are | “The old man lost—lost one stake after another; and 
too indolent to perceive or understand. The power that |, the more he lost, the more loudly exulted the other play- 
rules over us, in your ear whispers loudly, ‘Go and win || ers. He continued to play, doubling his stake each 
gold at play, or else be miserable, needy and dependent.’ | time, till he lost five hundred louisd’ors on a single card. 
“ The thought now flashed upon the mind of the Che- || The others laughed at, and taunted him. The old man 
valier how lucky he had been that night! After this— ! flung at them a basilisk glance, and hastily left the room; 
awake or dreaming, he saw nothing but cards before his || but returned in half an hour, with pockets full of gold. 
eyes, and heard, in fancy, the monotonous call of the || He again staked largely, and again lost all. 
bankers—the ringing of gold pieces. “It is true!” he | 
said to himself; “ it is the only means by which I may ] unhallowed pursuit, preserved some degree of dignity in 
save myself from want, and avoid being a burden upon || his demeanor; and expressed himself much displeased 
my friends. It is, therefore, my duty to follow the path | at the open contempt that had been shown the old man. 
pointed out by destiny.” ‘Oh!’ cried one of the gamesters, ‘you do not know 
“That night his friend accompanied him to the | old Francisco Vertua, Chevalier, or you would not com- 
gaming-house, and lent him twenty louisd’ors to begin| plain of us, but rather applaud what we did. This 
with. If he bad been lucky when playing forthe Colonel, | Vertua, a Neapolitan by birth, has been fifteen years in 
he was now doubly so, He drew the cards blindly, but | Paris, and is the basest, wickedest miser and usurer in 
it seemed as if Chance had bound herself to his service. the world. He is a stranger to every human feeling; 
When he left the house, he was master of one thousand and were his own brother expiring at his feet, he would 
louisd’ors. not give a single louisd’or to save him. The curses of 

“ He awoke next morning in a kind of intoxication. "many a wretch, ay, of whole families, who have been 

The gold lay in heaps upon his table. He thought him-| ruined by his machinations, are heavy on his head. 
self dreaming; rubbed his eyes, touched the table, and | Every body hates him who knows of his existence. He 
drew his treasure nearer to him. As he thought over || has never played before, long as he has been in Paris; 
what had happened, and counted his riches again and | so that you need not wonder at our astonishment to see 
again, he felt, for the first time, the poison of avarice || the old miser at the table, nor our joy at his loss. The 


“The Chevalier, in spite of his own madness in his 
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wealth of your bank, Chevalier, has blinded the old || isd’or shall you have from me. You shall not have the 
fool. He thought to pluck you, and has lost some of least aid in setting up again your detestable business. 
his own feathers. Ha! ha! Yet I cannot understand | Fate has beat you down in the dust like a poisonous 
how Vertua, penurious as he is, could be brought to worm, and I will not lend a hand te raise you up again. 


play so high. Well! he will hardly come again! I 
think we are rid of him !’ 

“This conjecture proved false; for the next night 
Vertua came again, and played and lost as before. He 
bore his ill fortune silently, but with a bitter smile. But 
the passion of gaming had taken possession of him, and 
he continued to play, night after night, in a sort of des- 
peration. Ere long, he had paid thirty thousand louis- 
d’ors to the bank. He came in one night, pale as death, 
with looks greatly disturbed, and stood at a distance 
from the table, his eyes fixed rigidly on the cards the 
Chevalier held in his hand. Just as Menars had shuf- 


fled the cards, cut them, and was beginning to deal, the | 


old man rushed up to him and spoke in his ear with a 
stifled voice, ‘Chevalier! my house in the street Saint 
Honoré, with the furniture, plate and jewels, is valued 
at eighty thousand francs; will you hold the stake?’ 

“*Good!’ replied the Chevalier, coldly, without turn- 
ing round, and the game began. 

“‘The Queen!’ cried the old man, and the next 
The old man staggered 
None 


moment the Queen was lost! 
back, and leaned motionless against the wall. 
troubled themselves further about him. 

“The game was ended; the players dispersed ; the 
Chevalier was locking up in his casket the gold he had 
won, when old Vertua came towards him, pale and agi- 
tated, and said imploringly, ‘A word, Chevalier, a 
single word !’ 

“* Well, what is it?’ asked Menars, taking the key 
out of his box, and measuring the old man from head to 
foot with a contemptuous glance. 


“*T have lost to your bank,’ said the old man, ‘all I 
have in the world. I have nothing, nothing remaining ; 
I know not where, to-morrow, I shall lay my head, or 
satisfy my hunger. Ail my hope is in you, Chevalier. 
Lend me, out of the sums you have won from me, only 
the tenth part, that I may commence business again, and 
be saved from starvation.’ 


“‘Do you not know, Signor Vertua,’ replied the 


Chevalier, ‘that a banker must not lend money: out of 


his gains? Such is the old rule, and Jeshall not depart 
from it.’ 

“* You are right, Chevalier,’ cried Vertua, trembling 
with his eagerness; ‘my request was unreasonable— 
absurd! The tenth part! no, no, lend me the twentieth 
part!’ 

“*T tell you,’ answered Menars, ‘I will lend you 
nothing of my gains.’ 

“* True, true,’ stammered Vertua, growing paler, and 
trembling more violently, ‘you can lend me nothing. I 
would not do it in your place! But give a beggar an 
alms; give him, out of the riches blind fortune has 
heaped on you to-day, an hundred louisd’ors.’ 

“*Tn truth,’ said the Chevalier, scornfully, ‘ you know 
how to personate the beggar, Signor Vertua! I tell you, 
not an hundred-~not fifty—not twenty—not a single lou- 


|| Begone, and perish, as you deserve !’ 


“ Vertua covered his eyes with both hands, and groan- 
,ed deeply. The Chevalier called his servant to place 


his box in the carriage, and said in a stern tone, ‘ When 


|| will you deliver up to me your house and effects, Signor 
|| Vertua ?’ 

|} “A shudder passed through the old man’s frame, but 
‘he answered in a firm voice, ‘ Now—this moment, 
f Chevalier! Come with me.’ 


| Good!’ replied Menars. ‘You can lead the way 


} to your house, and remain in it till the morning.’ 


| “ Neither spoke on the way. Vertua at length pulled 
the bell of the house in the street Saint Honoré. An old 
‘| woman opened, and cried, as she saw her master, ‘ The 
|, saints keep us! have you come at last, Signor Vertua ? 
| Here has been Mademoiselle Angela, half dead with 
| fright on your account.’ 


“*Silence !’ said Vertua. ‘I hope to Heaven Angela 
has not heard that unlucky bell! She must not know I 
‘am come.’ The old man then took the light out of 
|the hand of the domestic, and led the way into a large 
| apartment on the left hand. 

“Tam prepared for all,’ said he. ‘You hate me— — 
you despise me, Chevalier. You have ruined me, but 
| you know me not. I was once a skilful player like 
'| yourself, and as favored by capricious fortune, I travel- 
led over half the continent, amassing riches wherever I 
went. I had a lovely and faithful wife, whom I neglec- 
‘ted, and who was miserable amidst all my wealth. 
} While my bank was established at Genoa, I succeeded 
|in despoiling a young Roman of his rich inheritance. 
| As I besought you, so did he beseech me for a trifling 
loan, if only sufficient to enable him to return to Rome. 
I rejected his petition with scorn, and in despair he 
| plunged his stiletto deep in my breast. My wound pro- 
uced a long and dangerous illness. My wife watched 
over me with tenderest care, soothed my sufferings, and 
awakened better feelings in my heart. I made a vow 
never to touch a card again. I purchased a small coun- 
try house near Rome, and went thither, with my wife, on 
my recovery. How happy was I the following year. 
My wife gave birth at last, to a daughter, and died a 
few weeks after. I was in despair; I accused Heaven, 
and execrated myself. I left my country seat, and 
came to Paris. Angela grew up the lovely image of 
her mother, and for her sake I wished to increase my 
property. I lent out money, it is true, at high interest, 
but it is a vile slander which charges me with usurious 
fraud. My defamers are the spendthrifts who know not 
how to use money, but borrow, and then rave against me, 
because I claim what belongs, not to me, but te my 
daughter. I could tell you of much bitter abuse that I 
have suffered wrongfully ; nay, I could tell you of prayers 
that have gone up to Heaven for me and for my Angela, 
from those we have relieved. But wherefore? you call 
it all folly—you are a gamester! I heard of your for- 
tune, Chevalier! I heard daily of this and that person 
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reduced to beggary at your bank, and I thought I would'| “‘He tried several times, in vain, to speak, and seem- 
try my own luck, which had never yet failed me, against ed to suffer some internal struggle. At last he said ing 
yours. This thought became a passion—a madness. I faltering voice, ‘Signor Vertua! listen to me. I restore 
went to your bank—I went again and again, blinded by | you all I have won from you. There stands my casket 
headstrong, delirious folly, till my—till my Angela’s pos- || —it is yours with its contents. Nay, I must pay you 
sessions became yours! Thisis all I have to say. You | yet more. I am still in your debt. Take it, take it— 
will permit my daughter to retain her wardrobe ?’ “*Oh, my daughter!’ cried Vertua, in exstasy; but 
“«T have no use for it; she may keep it,’ replied the || Angela, rising with dignity, approached the Chevalier. 
Chevalier. ‘You may also take your beds and such) ‘ Sir,’ she said, while she fixed on him her proud, beau. 
articles of household furniture as are necessary. I do | tiful eyes, ‘we have what is better than houses and gold, 
not want any trash or lumber, but whatever is valuable ! which you can neither bestow nor take away. Your 
you will leave behind.’ || gifts—your favors, we reject with scorn! Keep, sir, 
“The old man stood a few moments speechless before | your wealth, on which rests a curse that shall follow you 
the Chevalier; then wiping the tears from his withered | to the end of your life. There can be no peace for a 
cheeks, sank at his feet in a paroxysm of anguish and heartless gamester !’ 
despair. ‘Chevalier!’ he cried, with clasped hands, | “* Ay! exclaimed the Chevalier, wildly—and in a 
‘if there is human feeling in your breast, be merciful! | changed voice—‘ accursed, indeed, may I be, doomed 
be merciful! You are heaping ruin, not on my heud, | the deepest perdition, if this hand ever again touches 
but on my daughter’s—my Angela’s—my innocent a card! And if you then drive me from your feet, 


child’s! For her sake be merciful! Lend her the |) Angela, it will be you who have wrought my destruc- 
tion! Oh, you know not—you understand me not—you 


think me mad, but you will know—Angela! my life or 
death hangs upon you! Farewell.’ 
“Having uttered, in haste, these broken sentences, 


twentieth part of the inheritance of which you have | 
despoiled her! Oh, yes, you will have pity—you will | 
help us! Oh, Angela, my daughter’—and weeping 
and groaning the old man continued to call on the name | 
of his child. ‘the Chevalier rushed from the house. Vertua compre- 
e! | hended, in part, the cause of his agitation, and earnestly 
endeavored to persuade his daughter to accept what he 
had bestowed, and esteem him a benefactor. Angela 


“*This insipid tragedy-scene begins to be tiresom 
said the Chevalier, with cold contempt. But before he | 


could utter another word, the door was thrown open, | id h Ne Beats alta he 
and a young girl, in a white night-dress, with hair float- ~~ bre _— SE Wee Server Cyan Uae mae 
|, who lived by ruining others. 


ing over her- shoulders, pale as death, rushed in, threw || » ; : 

herself on her knees beside old Vertua, raised him | Gnd oa cone alecabeie’ eal 
~ d himself, 1 ge ss. To 

psf nh ig + glee ee ae - roe | astonishment of all Paris, he broke up his bank, and 

aa father! I heard it—I poe ‘all ‘ety mi was seen no more at the gaming-house. He shunned 

eh oe arety : yon | his former companions, and gave himself up to the 


i Why, | 
ae ahd P . lave y Rem sane be wn _ indulgence of his unhappy passion. Soon after, he met, 
A oe ere ge er om, one day, old Vertua and his daughter, Angela, who 


i . , ad ble | ; 
es — =s each rnagy a _ || could not have believed that she could look without hor- 
yourself before this despicable monster. Not we—it is oe . . 
, . . .. | ror on Chevalier Menars, felt pity when she saw him 
he who is poor and wretched in the midst of his riches; | : 
‘ i pele and haggard, with eyes always cast on the ground. 
for he stands there alone, with none to love him on t She k hat si oe ahaha ten bealied : 

i ! Come, father, quit this house with me! ener y 6 Pe agibinndies aah ena 
wide earth es ae , “2 - | and changed his whole course of life. She had wrought 
Let us quit it directly, that this = wretch may feed this change; she had saved him from perdition. Was 
himeelf n0 longer on your distress ' | there not something in this thought to flatter her woman's 

“Vertua sank half insensible in a chair; Angela vanity? 
knelt beside him, clasped his hands, and kissed them, |) “ While Vertua saluted the Chevalier with scrupulous 
and tried all the innocent arts she was mistress of, to | courtesy, Angela said to him in the softest tones of 
soothe her father; now trying to smile away his grief; , sympathy, ‘What is the matter, Chevalier? You are 
now conjuring him, with tears, to go with her. ill! Indeed, you ought to send for a physician!’ 

“Who could witness such a scene, unmoved by the ||“ Angela’s words filled the unhappy man with hope. 
artless beauty, and the sweet voice of the lovely maiden? From that moment his whole demeanor was changed. 
She looked like an angel, and her office of kindness was| He became a frequent visitor at old Vertua’s house ; in 
angelic. The Chevalier was not uamoved. A hell of | short, before many weeks had passed, he had won the 
remorse and self-humiliation was in his breast. He heart of the fair Angela, whose hand her father willingly 
looked on the pure being before him, and abhorred him- |, bestowed on him. 
self. Yet into the midst of the stormy darkness of | “Angela, now the wife of the Chevalier, was sitting 
his soul, descended a beam from Heaven! The Cheva-| one morning at her window, when roused by the noise of 
lier had never loved! A deep passion now took posses-| trumpets and martial music, she looked forth, and saw 8 
sion of his heart. The flame was kindled, but he felt regiment marching by. They were going to Spain. 
it hopeless. How could he hope to win the love of the _ She could not help pitying the poor soldiers, thus doom- 
pure and spotless Angela? | ed to almost certain death. One of the men, wheeling 
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his horse suddenly round, stood directly before her, and || sympathy. Often would she lie awake, weeping and 
confronted her with a look full of despair. That intense, praying, whole nights; and when, towards the dawn, 
though momentary gaze, seemed to plant a dagger in her| she heard her husband’s carriage before the door, and 
breast, and as the young man turned to join his com-| the heavy money-box brought into the hall, his harsh 
rades, she sank back on her seat insensible. voice giving orders, and the doors of his apartments 
“She had recognized in him, young Duvernet, a neigh- | slamming after him as he went to bed, she would burst 
bor’s son, with whom she had grown up in habits of inti- || into tears afresh, and pray more earnestly that Heaven 
macy. He had loved her well, and she had not with-| would terminate her miserable life. 
held encouragement from his suit, till dazzled by the |; “One night, in the gaming-house where the Cheva- 
superior accomplishments of the Chevalier. Now, heart- | lier presided, a young man, whose fortune had been 
broken by her inconstancy, he had devoted himself to} sacrificed at play, started up from the table where he 
death ! } had lost the last stake, and shot himself through the 
“She crushed down her feelings, but that look of head. His blood and brains besprinkled the players, 
reproachful anguish was ever in her thoughts. She | who all fled in horror. The Chevalier alone remained 
grew melancholy, and the change was not unnoticed by | in his place, perfectly indifferent, and asked if it was 
her husband. Angela became aware of this, and exerted | one of the rules of the game, to leave it unfinished, be- 
herself to control her feelings, for the Chevalier treated | cause a fool thought proper to kill himself. 
her with unlimited indulgence, and strove to gratify her || ‘ The players were indignant at the Chevalier’s cold- 
every wish. In the exercise of duty, her happiness | blooded behavior. The affair became public; the police 
gradually returned ; but it was soon clouded by the ill- | interfered, and the bank was broken up. The Chevalier 
ness and death of her father. | was indicted for fraud in playing; in no other way could 
“ Since the night on which he had lost all his posses- | people account for his wonderful luck. He was obliged 
sions to the Chevalier, Vertua had never touched a card; to disburse heavily to procure his liberty. He saw him- 
but in his last moments, the passion for play occupied | self disgraced ; shunned by all; he returned to his wife, 
his whole soul. While the priest was endeavoring to || who received him with open arms, and ventured once 
administer the consolations of religion, he lay with closed | again to indulge the hope of his amendment. 


» eyes, muttering between his teeth, ‘perde,’ ‘gagne,’,| “The Chevalier, with his wife, left Paris, and took 


and imitating, with his trembling hands, the motion of “up his residence at Genoa. Here he lived secluded 
one who deals the cards. In vain did Angela and her | from society; and might have been happy, had the bad 
husband strive, by every effort of tenderness, to recall spirit been expelled from his soul. Alas! the demon 
his thoughts. He knew them not, but sighing ‘I have | soon entangled him again in his chains, and this time, 
lost !’ expired. beyond redemption. 

“ Angela was overwhelmed with anguish, less for the | “His evil reputation had followed him from Paris to ~ 
loss of her parent, than the awful circumstances of his| Genoa, so that he dared not venture to set up a bank. 
death. The Chevalier was still kind to her, but moody The richest bank in Genoa, at this time, belonged to a 
and abstracted ; and a presentiment of yet greater evil Colonel in the French army, who had left the service on 
came upon her. She feared every moment lest he should | account of a dangerous wound, which unfitted him for 
drop the mask, and return io the vice of his former life. | active employment. The Chevalier visited the gaming- 

“There was but too much reason for her fears. The | house where he presided, and envious of his good for- 
fiend-like passion had revived, in all its energy, in the || tune, resolved to venture his own luck against him. The 
bosom of the Chevalier. He thought and dreamed of | Colonel bade him welcome; and the first deal proved in 
nothing but play, and of accumulating riches. He was | his favor, as it was wont to be. But the blind goddess 
wearied of his quiet, domestic life. His discontent was | soon showed herself fickle, and before he rose from the 
increased, and his resolution fixed, by a few interviews ] table, the Chevalier had lost a considerable sum. 
with one of his former associates, who laughed at his ! “ The Colonel encouraged him to persevere; but from 
scruples, and taunted him with being held in bondage | that moment Fortune turned her back upon her former 
by his wife. He called Menars a fool to give up the favorite. He played every night—lost every night; still 
world for a woman’s sake; and Menars thought this| he desperately went on, till a few thousand ducats, in 
argument quite conclusive. | paper money, was all that remained to him. 

“Tt was not long before the Chevalier established a oe The day after he was thus reduced, he ran about the 
bank, which soon became as rich as his former one. | city, getting his money changed into gold. At dusk, his 
His luck did not desert him; and he had plenty of | pockets filled with the gold pieces, he was leaving his 
victims on his list, whose fortunes went to swell his | own house, when Angela, pale and weeping, threw her- 
treasures. Poor Angela! her happiness was for ever | self at his feet, and implored him, by all he held sacred, 
destroyed. She was awakened from a long, pleasing | not to persevere in this course, which must lead to ruin 
dream, to certain misery. Her husband, who found the | and misery. 
reproach of her pale face and wasting form intolerable, |‘ The Chevalier raised his poor wife, pressed her to 
treated her with coldness, and soon with contempt. | his bosom, and said with stifled voice, ‘ Angela—my 
Sometimes she saw him not for days together. He | injured Angela! it must be so! I must do it. But 
dismissed all her servants, and supplied their places | to-morrow—to-morrow, dismiss your cares, for I swear 
with others; and Angela found herself destitute of all||to you I am going to play to-night for the last time ! 
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Be calm, Angela! 
days—go to sleep, and if you are at peace, I shall have 
better luck!’ He kissed her forehead, and abruptly 
quitted the house. 

“Two deals—and the Chevalier had lost his all! 
Motionless—almost breathless, he stood and gazed, as 
if stupified with anguish, on the table. 

“* You play no more, Chevalier?’ asked the Colonel, 
as he shuffled the cards for a new deal. 

**¢T have lost ali!’ replied Menars, with forced calm- 
ness. 

‘“** Have you, indeed, nothing farther to stake ?’ said 
the Colonel. 

“<¢7T am a beggar!’ answered the Chevalier. His 
voice trembled, but he suppressed all other signs of 
emotion. 

“ The Colonel went on quietly dealing the cards. 

“Before the next deal, he said softly, without looking 
at Menars, ‘ You have yet left—a lovely wife !’ 

“¢ What of her?’ demanded the Chevalier, sternly. 
The other did not immediately reply. 

“¢Ten thousand ducats against—Angela?’ said he, 
half turning round, as he handed the cards to be cut. 

““¢ You are mad!’ cried the Chevalier. 

““¢ Twenty thousand ducats against Angela?’ said the 
Colonel, in a whisper, stopping a moment before he 
began to deal. 

‘The Chevalier was silent a few seconds, then with 
a gloomy frown he consented to the stake. 

“ A few moments, and all was lost! Gnashing his 
teeth, he started up, and pale as death, staggered to the 
window. 

“The players departed ; the Colonel approached his 
victim, and said in a low tone, ‘ Well, what farther ?’ 

“®Ay!’ cried the Chevalier, in a voice hoarse with 
emotion, ‘ you have made me a beggar, but you must be 
a madman to suppose you have won my wife. Ha! is 
my wife a slave, to be bought and sold ?’ 


“<¢Tf she is willing to go with me,” answered the 


Colonel, ‘I have bought the right to take her, at the 


risk of twenty thousand ducats.’ 
“¢She will spurn you!’ exclaimed the Chevalier, 
‘she will scorn your infamous proffers! Ha, ha! you 
have risked your ducats for nothing !’ 
“*T do not despair,’ replied the Colonel, laughing 


scornfully. ‘How can Angela help abhorring one who 


heaped on her such misery and shame? 
Yet more; you deem me a madman! a 


It is you she 


will reject. 
fool, who will find himself cheated of his prize? 
loved me before your 


Cheva- 
lier, your wife loves me—ay, me ! 
hated arts separated us! I am that Duvernet, to whom 
her love was pledged ere she saw you—ere you bought 
the daughter’s hand by the ruin of the father! She 
repented it when it was too late! 
I have avenged your victims! I resolved on your ruin; 
I devoted myself to play—I followed you to Genoa! I 
have succeeded! and now to your wife!’ 

“The Chevalier stood as if struck by a thunderbolt, 
He saw all the load of misery 
He now feared, in 


at this terrible disclosure. 
he had brought upon poor Angela. 
truth, that she would desert him. 


After a while he 


Go_to sleep—dream of happier 


Ha, do you shrink ? | 
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| mastered his agitation sufficiently to reply with pretended 


calmness—‘ Angela, my wife, shall decide!’ He then 
followed the Colonel toward his own house. 
“They entered the hall. 


to Angela’s chamber, when the Chevalier drew him 


Che Colonel was proceeding 


back. 

«She is sleeping; will you awaken her?’ 

“*Hem!’ answered Duvernet; ‘do you suppose she 
has had much undisturbed sleep since you have made 
her so wretched ?’ 

‘‘The Chevalier groaned deeply. He fell on his 
knees before the Colonel, and cried in agony, ‘ Be mer- 
ciful! 


“* Tt was thus old Vertua knelt at your feet, unfeeling 


You have made me a beggar—leave me my wife!” 
villain, and you had no mercy upon him. The ven- 
geance of Heaven has overtaken you!’ 

‘* Having thus spoken, Duvernet turned and walked 
towards Angela’s chamber. 

“The Chevalier sprang before him to the door, flung 
it open, and rushed to the bed where his wife lay. He 
Angela!’ 


He stoope d over her, seized her 


drew aside the curtains, crying, ‘ Angela! 
but she did not reply. 
hand, let it fall suddenly, and staggered backward into 
the room, pointing, at the same time, towards the bed. 
The Colonel, alarmed, went and parted the curtains. 
Angela lay there a corpse f 

“* Duvernet threw his arms toward heaven, and with a 
cry of horror, rushed from the house. None of his 
friends ever heard of him afterwards.” 


The stranger, having ended his story, rose abruptly 
and left the arbor, before the Baron, who had been 
deeply interested, could utter a word. 

Some days after, the Baron heard that the stranger 
was ill in his chamber, and went to see him. He ex- 
pired without being able to speak with his young friend, 
but from some papers he left, Siegfried learned that he 
was no other than the unfortunate Chevalier Menars. 

The Baron profited by the warning, and the dreadful 
example of the evils of gaming, and vowed solemnly 
never afterwards to be guilty of that fearful vice. We 


have never heard that he failed to keep this promise. 


Original. 
SEVENTEEN. 
Just seventeen! the sweetest age, 
That’s entered in fair beauty’s page ; 
Lips like the rose-bud cleft in twain, 
With pearly gems the cleft to stain; 
Eyes like twin stars, beneath some cloud, 
That comes their sparkling light to shroud ; 
Rich tresses of the auburn glow, 
Free waving o’er a brow of snow ; 
And then the bosom heaving, swelling, 
Where tickling Cupid holds his dwelling— 
Of woman’s life, no year I ween, 
Is like soft, pouting seventeen. 

ROLERT HAMILTON, 
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Original. || flouter of religion is by no means among the most attrac- 
FEMALE IRRELIGION. tive members of the community, and that whatever may 


Ir would be difficult to determine which is the most be the strength or weakness of individual belief in revela- 
disgusting, religious cant or open and avowed infidelity, tion, decent people look with horror on such disciples of 
si ee depravity. They find no favor even among those who 
if even the pretence to belief, were not an acknowledg- ’ , ial RE a 
nent that we ought to have faith, and that unbelief is to have their own abstract embarrassments in belief. What 
ment ght to have faith, i ‘lief 1s ; Peay ; : 
aide? on @ che nginatcbnetiones ded nackint eauhiey then is the light in which a woman is looked at under 
- = . at — be od 7 - : “—" © dl . . ° . . 
ae a . such circumstances ? 8 ; j alk 5 
Hypocricy is among the most hateful of the blemishes that | ian — Iti o this point we speak r = 
disfigure the human character, and is so repugnant to the || “"* this aspect of the case which led us to a consideration 
sfigure the hume aracter, ¢ 8s ‘pugne 3 ; 5 E 7 
, : , . _||of the subject, and all that bas been said before must be 
fine feelings of a man of honor, that he sometimes rather ; or f - nj 
: ' excused as introductory—poss awyer might c 
loosely pronounces it even more contemptible than the un- || ii , tory——pos ibly a lawyer might call it 
“‘ surphussage.”’ 


disguised revilings of professed skepticism; and to a || See 

merely superficial observer of human frailty it isso. The |} As irreligious man—one who professes to be so, and 
man who but partially studies his own bosom and passes | glories wes his own shame—who considers it an honorable 
his impressions off for thought, would always come to | distinction to be ranked among unbelievers, and who 
that conclusion; for meanness and manliness are such | mouths blasphemy among his acquaintances as a sort of 
opposite qualities that the contrast strikes powerfully ; accomplishment to be proud of, is unquestionably dis- 
and sometimes the case is decided without due discri- |, $¥t1"g enough; he takes decided precedence of the por- 
|! ter-house drunkard who blurts blasphemy over his mug 


mination. Nothing is more natural than to decide be- 
of Albany ale without knowing what he says, and is 


tween affected piety and acknowledged disregard of reli- |; ; : 
gion, on this ground. A well constituted mind se abhors |, merely vulgar and preteen amidst an association whoso 
hypocricy in all its shapes and has so utter a loathing | whole object is @ forgetfulness at once of self-respect as 
for the snivel of church-going-cant and for the frivolity || “° las ot respect for every thing else. There may be 
of its professions, that it frequently finds itself ready to | °*°US® wal such excesses, though there is certainly no 

justification for them. But, what extenuation can be 


yield its preferences even to an infidelity that at least | agp : 
steers clear of deception. The conclusion is wrong, but |awarded to the female who so far forgets herself and her 
we repeat, that it is natural; and have no hesitation in = - repudiate the God who made her by contra- 
adding, is grounded upon a good feeling, though erro- |} ¥°"'S his ordinances. What possible palliation can she 
neously applied. | plead? Man may make himself a beast, and does so 
'| very often, but, can woman brutify herself to his level— 


| the lowest level of human nature—without exciting special 
’ 
|'wonder? Humiliating enough is it, that she sometimes 


|debases herself to personal pollution—that she is fre- 


These thoughts, cursorily and perhaps carelessly thrown 
together, are intended as a merely prefatory vindication 
of the writer of the few remarks that will follow, from 


acharge that may possibly be brought against himself. 
quently found capable of disregarding the sanctity of 


He would guard with more solicitude against the suspi- 
earthly associations, but, it is too bad to believe that she 


cion of insincerity than against any other imputation with 
which his character might be assailed. What he says, || ©?" voluntarily jeopardize the safety of her soul! 
he feels, and what he utters, though it may be very erro- || Thatshesometimes holds her immortal existence in quite 
neous or very silly, is always uttered withthe single hope || as slight esteem as she does her earthly fame, is, however, 
that it will be deemed in earnest and be received in good | but too manifest from her history, and especiaily from her 
faith, Give credence to his sincerity and less is cared | modern history. Even her superstition—if you please 
about the estimate that may be made of other qualities. | fanaticism—has sometimes added charms to the amia- 
With the firmest faith in the reality of religion, and with | bility of woman; she has frequently found a salvo even 
the full belief for ourselves that Christianity is the most}! in her faults—would it be too much to say that she has 
rational as it certainly is the most benign and most prac- || made herself interesting in her crime? The reader of 
, her history must answer, no. It would be exceedingly 


tical code of spiritual and temporal guidance, it is by no 
means our purpose to defend its tenets, urge its authen- | easy to adduce a thousand instances in proof of this po- 
ticity, or prove either its purity or its divine origin. All|! sition, and to exhibit a catalogue as long as all the 
this will be taken for granted. It has already been too muster rolls of female “benevelent societies” in Eu- 
ably and too conclusively established by other hands to rope and America. Sorry are we to say so, but, a great 
leave any such necessity tous. Such is not the object. \ many of the distinguished women in the world, have been 

We have a merely isolated aim. T'his article is a\)bad women! It were gross slander on the sex, however, 
“lay discourse” altogether, and though it claims to be I to say that the pestilence has been general or that per- 
Christian in its tone and spirit and object, it were fair to | nicious example ha« by any means been followed to any 
say in the onset that its writer makes no specific profes- ! alarming extent. It has not been followed but avoided 
sions of any thing but belief and a uniformity of endeavor || by the great majority. Woman is intrinsically the salt and 
to square his acts as nearly as possible to the precepts of |! savour of human existence ; but for her the world would 
“the faith thatis in him.”’ Graduated to the standard by |' not be wort’: inhabiting. Her presence is all that ren- 
which some sects measure their members, he would || ders it desirable to live! What, then, would be the 
come abundantly too far short to be admitted. At any | condition of the world if women were to volunteer an in- 


1} y 
rate he hopes so. | fidelity that would render it wretched? Who under the 
We believe that it will be conceded that your male | light of heaven could sustain the wish to live on earth 
| 
14 
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after its brightest ornament and its on/y comfort had con- 
cluded to render it wretched by banishing the belief that 
its dearest hopes and its most cherished associations were 
but a miserable imposture! Suicide is the only resource 
that can occur to him who, confiding to woman, has faith 


Who 


existence, in the belief that his sister, his mother, or 


in her infidelity! could wish to cling to his 
his wife! is of opinion that his faith is false and that the 
cherished affections of his heart and the precepts of his 
education are no better than so much deception! 

For the purpose of placing a proposition before the 
reader, not actually conceded with any other view than 
to exhibit its intrinsic absurdity, let it be admitted that 
religion is of doubtful reality—if you please, of more than 
dubious authenticity in its origin—suppose if you please, 
that it is mere poetry and fietion—if owr religion, the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ furnishes the best examples and 
affords the purest axioms of human action, were it well 
Cer- 


At all events, it will always 


to discard its rules and repudiate its precepts ? 
tainly not, as it seems to us. 
be impossible to convince us that unbelief in woman is 
the 


To look without loathing 


not most revolting feature in human character. 
upon a lady-libertine, is impos- 
sible, and to behold her in the light of the worst of all 
libertinism—infidelity—is enough to make us forget that 
she is woman—in fact, to regret that woman ever came 
on earth! 

Thoughtlessness end levity are, perhaps, characteristics 
of the sex, and far be it from us to find fault with them; 
volatility and vivacity may run into thoughtlessness and 
do so sometimes very gracefully, but irreligion is unen- 
durable. A woman’s unbelief in religion is scarcely 
less derogatory than’an avowed disparagement of chastity. 
In our opinion, there is about as much depravity in the 
one as the other. 

That our holy religion is “‘ worthy of all acceptation”’ 
—that he who scoffs at its rites or its ordinances deserves 
not only the penalty of its own denunciations, but the 
scorn of every well regulated mind, must be acknow- 
ledged even by those who have no formal connexion with 
The despiser is disgusting, as we 


It has 


the Christian Church. 
verily believe, to his own comrades in vulgarity. 
always seemed to us so, at any rate. We have rarely 
witnessed a rowdyism of unbelievers, in which each in- 
dividual did not seem to crave a monopoly of the blas- 
phemy for himself. While he was uttering the common- 
places of infidelity from his own mouth it was all very 
well and he considered it very current wit; but, the mo- 
ment that an associate launched into a similar strain 
he became shocked, and hardly ever failed of rebuking 
the enormity. There is something intrinsically revol- 
ting in irreligion, even among the very men who delude 
themselves into the belief that they possess it. 


When Dr. Young said, 


*“ An undevout astronomer is mad,” 


he might very well have added that a pretended unbe- 


liever is not only a fool but a liar. He is a liar since he 


utters the grossest of untruths, and he is a fool for sup- | 


posing it possible to make any body believe him! 
What must be said of under such circum- 


If the rougher and ruder sex forfeit all claim 


woman 


stances ? 


IRRELIGION. 


to respect by denouncing religion, and loses cas/e even 
of 


fathomless depth of degradation and contempt does 


within its own narrow circle associates, to what 


female character plunge itself by such denunciation! 
Contempt is not the word we should use. It is not con- 
tempt with which we contemplate the spectacle of a 
woman who has so far forgotten her sex and her nature 
We 


shrink from her presence, as we would avoid a viper. 


. . . . . 
as to proclaim herself an unbeliever—it is horror! 


Female skepticism is social poison—it is the bohon upas 

of civilized society. No man approaches it but with 

dread, and even the criminal, condemned to die under its 

branches, would prefer any other death. It is impossible 

to imagine any thing more than halt as hideous as woman’s 
To find he 


infamy, to look upon her in her lowest estate in any sta- 


deformity in this aspect. in the haunts of 
tion, were painful enough; but, we submit to every man 
of proper feeling if he ever yet saw woman in any other 
grade of debasement quite so low or quite so striking in 
the utter profundity of her fall, as when he has heard her 
avow herself an infidel? It may have been his lot to fall 
in with a female felon in a Court of Justice, and possibly 
he may have seen a woman on the gallows, but did he 


Woman 


may steal or she may murder and go to gaol or to the 


. } ols ? 
ever look upon per with as much loathing 


gallows for the crime, for she shares a common lot in 
the division of human frailty; but she was not made for 
CJwents F ! 


Fanny Wri 


She is merely a ‘‘ man-milliner’”’ who furbishes up matters 


cht is no weman—mother though she be. 
marital without too scrupulous an inquiry into dates. In 
other words, she is, exceptio probat regulum, and a 
very decided exception she is. If it had so chanced that 
she had been born a few years sooner, she would most 
certainly have been whipped—dreadfully whipped too— 
through every county and township in which she ventured 
herself, and deserved every lash vouchsafed to her: for 
though every son and daughter of Adam and Eve have 
the right tu the free exercise of their own opinions, and 
though we would be the last to coerce restraint upon 
them, yet we do maintain that they have no right to ob- 
trude them on the public. People cannot very well be 
punished for taking arsenic, especially if they take it in 
doses potent enough to kill themselves, but they have no 
right to poison the public wells. Suicide is a crime that 
human laws find it difficult to reach after the perpetration, 
but, it is their duty to do execution upon all ofher homi- 
cide, because the criminal leaves himself amenable to 
human punishment. 

We do not pretend to an understanding of other peo- 
ple’s feelings, but we claim the right to represent our 
own; and begging the privilege of assuming them to be 
in consonance with the feelings of a majority—we trust 
a very large majority—of mankind, there will be no hesi- 
tation in saying that there is not on earth, in the waters 
underneath, or in the heavens that overhang it, so deeply 
disgusting an object as a woman who repudiates religion. 
Woman may unsex herself by profanity of merely collo- 
quial language, and ¢hat is degradation deep enough, she 
may be a curser and swearer with some slight hope of 


amendment; it is not utterly impossible that her last and 
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lowest personal depravity may be redeemed by repentance | 


and reformation !—the Magdalen herself may meet with 
favor; but, we put it to the most charitable to say 
whether there is rational liberality enough extant to look 
with any allowance upon her who permits herself to dis- 
avow dependence on her God! 

Is it possible, even for infidelity itself, to look with any 
thing but loathing on the religious infidelity of woman? 
False in her faith on that point, is there eround for de- 
pendence on her upon any other? Is she who disregards 
the Deity deserving of faith from man? 

Woman presents herself to the world under every ad- 
vantage; she comes before it with every thing in her 
favor. Man, as he ought to do, holds his homage in 
never ceasing fealty. She commands his respect and 
she makes it the most pleasing portion of his existence to 


love her! How sadly does she change the scene, how 


deplorably does she desecrate her destiny, when in defi- | 


ance of the best and purest attribute of her character, she 
throws away her brightest gem and discards her choicest 
charm! Woman never looks lovelier than in her reve- 
rence for religion, and it is impossible for her to appear 
more unlovely than in despising it. How can she ever 


forget, not only the higher and more sacred considerations 


which should be the end and aim and object of human | 


life, but those graces which adorn and beautify her sex 
in particular, by wandering into the vagaries by which 
none but the worst specimens of manhvuod disfigure and 
brutify their nature ! 

If it were possible for her to look at herself as she is 
looked upon by others—if she could see her features in 
the same mirror in which they are seen even by the skep- 
tic himself, no woman could ever be an intidel or permit 
herself to speak lightly of serious things; even if she felt 
no loftier incentive than the good opinion of the opposite 
sex. We submit it to the most confirmed and most de- 
termined one of the number, if we are not right! 

Cc. F. D. 


Original. 
Ree F. 


ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND ON HER MARRIAGE. 


BY EMMA C. EMBURY. 


THe mystic words are spoken, 
And thou art now a bride, 
The chain till death unbroken 
Now binds thee to his side ; 
Strange! that a breath should sever 
The ties by nature wove, 
And alter thus, for ever, 


The fate of her we love. 


Full many a vow is proffered 
Before Affection’s shrine, 
But never yet was offered 
A holier gift than thine ; 
Thou bringest to the altar 
A spirit pure and high, 
A faith that may not falter, 
And a love that cannot die. 


I may not see them dress thee 
In all thy bright array, 

But from afar, must bless thee, 
On this, thy bridal day ; 

And though in notes of gladness, 
Love’s tribute I would pay, 

Yet something of deep sadness 


Will mingle with the lay. 


Few are joy’s bright revealings, 
Quenched is the poet’s fire, 
And therefore mournful feelings 
Still echo from my lyre. 

But tenderness is thrilling 
From every simple string, 
And deep atfection filling 


My bosom while I sing. 


Oh! did the bard inherit, 

As once in days of yore, 
A Seer’s prophetic spirit 

The future to explore, 
Gladly I then had given 

My hopes as words of sooth 
And prayed auspicious Heaven 


To prove my verses truth. 


Original. 
TO GENEVIEVE. 
BY RUFUS DAWES. 
Unwarprpy heart!—in vain 
Thou turnest to the brilliant scenes of life ; 
Alas! amidst the tumult and the strife, 
Thou canst not break thy chain! 


Once, all array’d in light, 
The beauty and the glory of glad things, 
As from a guardian-angel’s laden wings, 
Broke on thy ravish’d sight. 


Now, thou art sadly prest! 
Night throws her pitying mantle o’er thy tears, 
But sorrow finds thee, when the morn appears, 
Weary with Love’s unrest. 


Why didst thou turn away, 

Amidst the dreary desert, from the stream 

That would have blest thee, for the false, false gleam, 
That glitters to betray ? 


Oh, sorrowing heart, farewell ! 
Would that the wish could bear with it repose !—~ 
Vain hope !—the sun that gilds the Alpine snows, 
But lights them where they fell. 


Yet, thou art ever mine! 
Time cannot rob me of thee ;—for thy name, 
Link’d with my own, I give to deathless fame, 
A poet’s love with thine! 
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MARY DERWENT.* 
A TALE OF THE EARLY SETTLERS. 
BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 


CHAPTER V. 


“ Alas! thought he, how changed that mien; 
How changed those timid looks have been, 
Since years of guilt and of disguise 

Have steeled her brow and armed her eyes. 
Ah, why should man’s success remove 
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The very charm that makes his love ' 
CaTHARINE Montour was too deeply engrossed by 
her own feelings to observe the strange agitation of the 
Missionarys She seated herself on the stool, and, with 


her face buried in her robe, remained minute after 
minute in deep silence, as if gathering strength to unlock 
the tumultuous fountains of ber heart once more to a 
mortal’s knowledge. When she, at length, raised her 
face there was nothing in the appearance of her auditor 
to excite attention. He still leaned against the rude 
wall, a little paler than before, but otherwise betraying 
no emotion, save that which e good man might be sup- 
posed to feel in the presence of a sinful and highly gifted 
fellow-creature. She caught his pitying and mournful 
look, fixed so earnestly upon her face, as she raised it 
from the folds of ber robe, and her eyes wavered and sunk 
beneath its sorrowful intensity. There was a yearning 
sympathy in his glance which fell upon her heart like sun- 
shine on the icy fetters of a rivulet; it awed her proud 
spirit, and yet encouraged confidence; but it was not till 
after his mild voice had repeated the question of—“ Lady, 
confide in me—who and what you are ?”’ that she speke, 
and when she did find voice, it was sharp, and thrilled 
painfully on the ear of the listener. The question had 
aroused a thousand recollections that had long slumbered 
in the bosom of the wretched woman. She writhed 
under it as if a knot of scorpions had suddenly began to 
uncoil in her heart. 

‘What am I? Who on 
earth can tell what he is, or what a moment may make 
him ? 
Montour, the wife of the Mohawk chief. 


I have known another character, it matters little. 


It is a useless question. 


I am that which fate has made me, Catharine 
If at any time 
Why 
should you arouse remembrances which may not be forced 
back to their lethargy again? I ask no sympathy, nor 
seek counsel: let me depart in peace ?”” And with a 
sorrowful and deliberate motion she arose, and would 
have left the cabin, but the Missionary laid his hand 
gently on her arm and drew her back again. 

*“‘ The sinful have 


The heart 


“We cannot part thus,” he said. 
need of counsel, the sorrowing of sympathy. 
which has been long astray requires an intercessor with 


the Most High.” 


MARY DERWENT. 


“ And does the God whom you serve suffer any human 


heart to become so depraved that it may not approach 
his footstool in its own behalf? Is the immaculate purity 
of Jehovah endangered by the petition of the sinful or the 





* Continued from 66. 





penitent, that you offer to mediate between me and my 


Creator? No, man! if I have sinned, the penalty has 


been dearly paid. If I have sorrowed, the tears shed in 
solitude and in secret, have fallen back on my own heart, 
and have frozen there! I ask no intercession with the 
being of your worship; and I myself lack the faith which 
might avail me were I weakly to repine over the irre- 
deemable past. I have no hope, no God—wherefore 
should I pray ?” 

‘This hardiness and impiety is unreal. There is a 
God, and, despite of your haughty will and daring intel- 
lect, you believe in him; ay, at this moment when there 
is denial on your lips !”’ 

** Believe—ay, as the devils, perchance ; but I do not 
tremble!” replied the daring woman, with an air and 
voice of defiance. 

The Missionary fixed his eyes with a stern and repro- 
ving steadiness on the impious woman. She did not 


shrink from his glance, but stood before him, her eyes 


braving his with a forced determination, her brow fixed 


in defiance beneath its gorgeous coronet, and a smile of 
scornful bitterness writhing her small mouth. Her arms 
were folded over her bosom, flushed by the reflection of 
her robe, and the jewelled serpent glittered just upon her 


She 


seemed like a beautiful and rebellious spirit thrust out 


heart, as if to guard it from all good influences. 


from the sanctuary of heaven. A man less deeply read 
in the intricacies of the human heart, or less persevering 
in his Christian charities, would have turned away and 
left her as one utterly irreclaimable, but the Missionary 
was both too wise and too good thus to relinquish the 
influence he had gained. There was something artificial 
in the daring front and reckless impiety of the being be- 
fore him, which betrayed a strange but not uncommon 
desire to be supposed even worse than she really was. 
With the ready tact of a man who had made character a 
study, he saw that words of reproof or authority were 
unlikely to soften a heart so stern in its mental pride, and 
his own kind feelings taught him the method of reaching 


her. His anxiety to learn something of her secret histo- 


ry would have been surprising in a man of less comprehen- 
sive benevolence, and even in him there was a restless 
anxiety of manner but little in accordance with his usual 
quiet teachings. His voice was like the breaking up of 
a fountain when he spoke again. 

** Catharine,” he said. 

She started at the name—her arms dropped, she look- 
ed wildly in his eyes: 

“‘Oh, I mentioned the name,” she muttered, refolding 
her arms and drawing a deep breath. 

“‘Catharine Montour, this hardihood is unreal; you 
are not thus unbelieving. Has the sweet trustfulness of 
your childhood departed for ever? Have you no thought 
of those hours when the young heart is made up of faith 
and dependence—when prayer and helpless love breaks 
up from the soul as naturally as perfume from the urn of 
Nay,” 


~arnestness, as he saw her eyes waver and grow dim be- 


a flower ? he continued, with more touching 
neath the influence of his voice, “resist not the good 
spirit, which even now is hovering about your heart, 


as the ring-dove broods over its desolated nest. Hoar- 
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ded thoughts of evil beget evil. Open your heart to 
confidence and counsel. Confide in one who never yet 
betrayed trust—one who is no stranger to sorrow, and 
who is too frail himself to lack charity for the sins of 


others. I beseech you tell me, are you not of English | 


birth ?” 


Tears, large and mournful tears, stood in Catharine | 


Montour’s eyes. She was once more subdued and hum- 
ble as an infant. A golden chord had been touched in 


her memory, and every heart-string vibrated to the music |, 


of other years. Thoughts of her innocent childhood, of 
the time when her heart was full of affection and kind- 
ness, when hopes were springing up and blossoming with 
each new day—when the whole earth was pleasant and 
beautiful to her young mind—all the recollections of her 
youth came thronging to her bosom, like a host of gentle 
spirits to their desolated haunts. She sat down and 
opened her history to that strange man abruptly, and as 
one under the influence of a dream. The large tears 
rolled slowly one after another down her cheeks, and fell 
to her robe as she spoke; but she appeared unconscious 
that she was weeping, and sat with her hands locked in 
her lap, and her face raised to thatof the Missionary, 
with the humility of a penitent child confessing its faults 
to some indulgent parent. It was a beautiful contrast 
with her late bold and unfeminine assumption of superi- 
ority. Her voice was broken and changeful as she spoke, 
now sinking to the deepest pathos, and again raising in 
passionate appeal, or concentrating in accents of bitter- 
ness and reproach, sometimes applied to herself, and at 
others to persons who had been linked with her remark- 
able destiny. 

“Yes, I was born in England,” she said, “ born ina 
place so beautiful that the heart grew happy from the mere 
influence of its verdant and tranquil scenery. I have 
stood in the heart of an American forest, where civilized 
foot had never trod, surrounded by the solemn gloom of the 
vast wilderness and overshadowed by massive branches, 
which had been outspread centuries and centuries 
before my insignificant existence. I have felt my blood 
creep through my veins when standing thus alone, encom- 
passed by the stirless solitude of nature, and when a deer 
has bounded through the thickets, or a serpent glided 
across my path, breaking with a sound of life the deep 
hush of the forest, 1 have started with a feeling of awe, 
as if I had unwittingly trodden upon the confines of a 
darker world. There is indeed, something awful in the 
wild, majestic scenery of this new world; I have seen all 


that is savage and grand in it—all that is ricltand beauti- || 
| 


ful in my own land; but never yet have I seen a spot of 
such quiet loveliness as my own birthplace. No traveller 
ever passed through that village without stopping to ad- 
mire its verdant and secluded tranquillity. There was 
something picturesque and holy in the little stone church, 
with its porch overrun with ivy, and its narrow gothic 
windows half obscured by the soft moss and creeping 
plants which had gathered about them from age to age— 
something that hushed the pulsations of the gayest heart 
in the deathly stillness of the grave-yard, with its stones 
slanting away among the rank grass beneath the dark, 
solemn drooping of the yew trees. Artists came from a 


| distance to sketch that church; and never did there pass 
a summer-day in which that grave-yard was not haunted 
by some stranger detained in the village by its exceeding 
loveliness. Back from the church, stood the parsonage 
house ; an irregular old building, surrounded by a grove 
_of magnificent oaks, through which its pointed roof 
and tall chimnies alone could be seen from the village. 
Around the narrow lattices, and up to the pointed gables, 
a rich, viny foliage had been allowed to blossom and Juxu- 
riate year after year, unpruned and abandoned to its 
own profuse leafiness, till.only here and there a sharp 
angle or a rude stone balcony broke out from the drapery 
of leaves and flowers that clung around the old building, 
wherever a tendril could enweave itself or a bud find 
room for blossoming. A tribe of rooks dwelt in the oaks, 
and a whole bevy of wrens came and built their nests in 
the vines. With my earliest recollection comes the soft 


chirupping of the nestlings under my window—and the 
. carrolling song which broke up from the larks when they 
left the long grass in the grave-yard, where they nestled 
during the summer nights. I remember one little timid 
hare which haunted the violet banks, that sloped down 
from behind the grove, from season to season, unmo- 
lested and in safety, so tranquil and quiet was every 
thing around that dwelling: and yet that was my birth- 
place. 
__ “ My father was rector of the parish, the younger son 
of a noble family. He had a small independent fortune 
which allowed him to distribute the income from his living 
among the poor of the village. He was a man of simple 
habits, quiet and unostentatious in his benevolence, and 
dwelling among his books, with his wife and child, with- 
out a thought of ambition, or a desire beyond his own 
pleasant hearth-stone. He was a fine scholar, deeply 
read in ancient lore, and familiar with every branch of 
modern belles-letters. From the rich stores of his own 
mind, he delighted in cultivating mine; but he was too 
mild and contemplative in his nature to hold a suffi- 
cient restraint over a will like mine, or even to under- 
stand it. 

‘“‘My mother was a gentle creature of refined and 
delicate, but not comprehensive mind. She loved my 
father, and next to him, or rather asa portion of himself, 
me, her only child. Years passed on, and I grew in 
culture and beauty. I remember my own looks as re- 
flected in the mirror when my mother caressed me in her 
little boudoir—and I was indeed very beautiful, but it 
was the wild and graceful loveliness of a spoiled child, 
petted and caressed as an idol, or a spirited plaything, 
rather than as a being endowed, as my father believed 


me to be, with an imperishable soul. As a child I was 
passionate and wayward, but warm of heart, forgiving 
and generous. My spirit brooked no control; but my 
‘indulgent father and sweet mother could see nothing 
| more dangerous than a quick intellect and over abundant 
_healthfulness in the childish tyranny of my disposition. 


Though even as a child, I had strong feelings of dislike , 


'towards some distasteful individuals; my nature was 
very affectionate, and I loved every thing appertaining to 
my home, with a fervor seldom experienced at my early 
years. The wealth of my affections seemed inexhausti- 
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ble. 


me, from the parents who took me nightly to their bosoms 


It was lavished without stint on every thing about | 


with kisses and blessings, to the gentle flowers that clung 
around my nursery window, and the sweet birds that 
haunted them with melody. I was passionately fond of 
my mother, and when she would steal to my bed and 
lull me to sleep with her soft kisses and pleasant voice, 
I would promise in my innermost heart never to grieve 
her again; and yet the next day I would feel a kind of 
pleasure in bringing the tears to her gentle eyes, by some 
wayward expression of obstinacy ordislike. It is strange | 
that we often take pleasure in teasing and tormenting 
those whom we most love. There is a feeling of selfish 
power in it by no means confined to the thoughtlessness 
of childhood, and often acted upon by those who would 
despise the feeling could they trace it to its unworthy 
source. At ten years of age I was absolute in my 
father’s house, and tyrannized over the hearts of both 
my parents with an innate thirst for ascendency: yet I 
loved them very, very dearly! 

‘““When I was fifteen, an old college associate died and 
left my father guardian to his son and heir. The young 
gentleman’s arrival at the parsonage was an epoch in my 
life. 
session of my heart. 


A timid and feminine anxiety to please took pos- 


lL gave up my own little 


sitting 
room, opening upon a wilderness of roses and tangled 
honeysuckles which had once been a garden, but which 
I had delighted to see run wild in unchecked luxuriance, 
till it had become as fragrant and rife with blossoms as an 
East India jungle. It was the first act of self-denial | 
had ever submitted to, and I found a pleasure in it which 
more than compensated for the pain I felt ia removing 
my music and books, with the easel which I had taken 
such pains to place in its proper light, to a small cham- 
my nature to do things by 


ber above. It was not in 


halves. With my favorite room I resigned, to our ex- 
pected guest, all the ornaments that had become most 
The drawings, over which I had lin- 


My pet 


endeared to me. 
gered day after day, were left upon the wall. 
canary was allowed to remain among the passion-flow- 
treasured of 


ers which draped the balcony. The most 


my Italian poets still encumbered the little rose-wood 
table; and I ransacked the garden and little green-house 
again and again for choice flowers to fill the vases of an- 
tique china, which had been handed down an heir-loom 
in my mother’s family. My father went to meet his 
ward at the last stage, and I shall never forget the girl. 
ish impatience with which I waited his return; but it was 
not till after the canaries had nestled down on their 
perches in the evening twilight, and the little room, which 
I had prepared for his guest, was misty with the perfume 
shed from the numerous vases and wafted in from the 
flowering thickets beneath the windows, thatwe saw them 
slowly picking their way through the tangled luxuriance 
of my garden. Heedless of my mother’s entreaty, that I 
would remain quiet and receive our guest in due form, I 
sprang out upon the balcony, and winding my arm around 
one of its rude pillars, pushed back the clustering passion- 
flowers, and bent eagerly over to obtain a perfect view 
of our visitor. Heedless that my arm was crushing the 


delieate flowers which clung around the pillar, and that 
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my canaries were fluttering in affright from my sudden 


| . . . . 
| approach, I fixed my eyes with a deeper feeling than that 


| of mere curiosity on my father and his companion. 


The 
latter was a slight, aristocratic youth, with an air of fash- 
ion and manliness beyond his years, not the manliness to 
be acquired in society alone; but a dignity orignating in 
deep and correct habits of thought, seemed natural to 
him. He was very handsome, almost too much so for 
aman. The symmetry and calm repose of his features 
were not sufficiently marked for changeful expression; 
yet their usual tone was singularly blended with sweet- 
ness and dignity. I have never seen a face so strongly 
characterized by intellect and benevolence. He was 
speaking as he advanced up the sepentine walk which 
led to the balcony, and seemed to be making some ob 
servation on the wild beauty of the garden. Once he 
stooped to put back a tuft of carnations which fell over 
the path, and again he paused to admire a large white- 
rose tree, which half concealed the flight of steps lead- 
ing to the balcony on which I stood. There was some- 
thing in the tones of his rich voice, a quiet dignity in 
his manner that awed me. _ I shrunk back into the room 
where my mother was sitting, and placed myself by her 
side. My cheek burned and my heart beat rapidly when 
he entered. 
remarked, was attributed to the bashfulness of extreme 
youth. Varnham was my senior by four years, and he 
evidently considered me as a child, for after a courtly 
bow on my introduction, he turned to my mother and 
began to speak of the village and its remarkable quie- 
tude. He even seemed surprised when I joined famili- 
arly in conversation during the evening; and more than 
dice he looked in my face with an air of concern and 
disapproval when [ answered either of my parents in the 
careless and abrupt mamer which their excessive indul- 
gence had made habitual to me. I returned to my room 
out of humor with myself, and somewhat in awe of our 
guest. I had evidently rendered myself an object of dis- 
like to him whom I had been most anxious to please. 
The consciousness originated a feeling of self-distrust, 
and I was both hurt and offended that he did not look 
on me with the blind partiality of my parents. For the 
first time in my life I went to the mirror anxious about 
my personal appearance. I had been taught to believe 
myself beautiful ; but it rather displeased me than other- 
wise. There was something in my heart of contempt 
for mere personal loveliness, which rendered its posses- 
sion a matter of slight importance. I had an innate 
longing to be loved for something more lofty than mere 
symmetry of person or features—an ambition to be dis- 
tinguished for the qualities¥and accomplishments which 
I could myself acquire, rather than by those bestowed 
by nature. But this evening I loosened the blue ribbon 
which bound my hair, and shook the mass of long silken 
ringlets over my shoulders with a feeling of anxiety which 
I had never before experienced. I contrasted the rich 
bloom on my cheek with the pale and graceful loveliness 
of my mother, and I felt how infinitely I fell beneath her 
in that exquisite refinement of look and manner which 


characterized her above all women I had ever seen. I 


| was disgusted with the richness and exuberance of my 





But my confusion passed unnoticed, or if 
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own healthful beauty, and felt almost jealous of the gen- 
tle attractions of my sweet parent. ; 

“The disapproving look with which young Varn- 
ham had regarded me, haunted my slumbers. It was 
the first token of disapprobation that had reached my 
heart, and I was filled with strange hesitation and self- 
distrust. I could not bring myself to wish our new in- 
mate away, and yet I felt under restraint in my father’s 


house. 


‘‘The history of the next two years would be one of 


the heart alone—a narrative of unfolding genius and re- 
fining feelings. It was impossible that two persons, how- 
ever dissimilar in taste and disposition, should be long 
domesticated in the same dwelling without gradually as- 
similating in some degree. Perhaps two beings more 
decidedly unlike never met than Varnham and myself, 
but after the first restraint which followed our introduc- 
tion wore off, he became to me a preceptor and a most 
ble friend. 


valua Hitherto my reading had been desultory, 


aud my studies interrupted. I had become accomplish- 
ed almost without eflort, deeply read without method, and 
conversant even with many of the obstruse sciences by 


constant intercourse with my father. I had little appli- 


cation, and yet accomplished much by mere force of 


character. My whole energies were flung into the oc- 
cupation of the moment, and almost instinctively 1 had 
accumulated a rich store of mental wealth; but my mind 
lacked little 


minute knowledge. 


method. I had extensive general, but 
Except in the common run of femi- 
nine accomplishments, I had submitted to but imperfect 
discipline. Among these, painting and music were my 
peculiar delight; a travelling artist had given me lessons 
in the first, and my own sweet mother taught me P 
last—to her gentle heart, music was almost as necess@fy 
as the air she breathed. I inherited all her love and all 
her talent for it; but with her it was a sweet necessity ; 
with mea passion. I revelled in the luxury of sound ; 
she only delighted in it. Not even Varnham—and his 
power with me was great—could induce me to under- 
take a course of regular study; but after his residence 
with us my mind gradually yielded to the influence of his 
teaching—became stronger, more methodical, and far 
more capable of reasoning. But, as I more nearly ap- 
proached the standard of his intellect, my reverence for 
him decreased. The awe in which he first held me gradu- 
ally died away, and that feeling which had been almost 
love, settled down to strong sisterly affection—deeper and 
more lasting, perhaps, than a more passionate attach- 
ment might have been. I could no longer look up to 
him as a being of superior strength and energy to myself; 
but next to my parents he was the dearest object to me 
in existence. 

“Two years brought Varnham to his majority. His 


fortune, though limited, was equal to his wants; and he 


'| gorgeous coffins of his lordly ancestors. 
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But in three days 
after, I was alone in the wide world; for she was dead 
also. Two lone, sad nights, I sat beside that beautiful 
corpse, still and tearless as one in a waking dream. I 
remember that kind voices were around me, and that 
more than once pitying faces bent over me, and strove to 
But I neither 
answered nor moved; they sighed as they spoke, and 


persuade me from my melancholy vigils. 


passed in and out, like the actors of a tragedy in which 
I had no part. I was stupified by the first great trouble 
of my life! The third night, came strange men into the 
room, bearing a coffin covered with crimson velvet and 
glittering with silver. My heart had been very cold, but 
it lay within me like marble when those large men reve- 
rently lifted the body of my beautiful mother, and laid 
it upon the pillow which had been placed for her last 
rest. Had they spoken a word I think my heart would 
have broken; but they passed out with a slow, solemn 
tread, bearing the coflin between them. I arose and 
followed to the little room in which I had first seen 
Varnham. A thrill of pain, like the quick rush of an 
arrow, shot through my heart as I entered. It was the 
first keen anguish I had felt since the burial of my father. 
The men set down the coffin, and again I was alone with 
my dead—alone in the dear sanctuary of our domestic 
affections. 

‘‘As I looked around the apartment, gentle associa- 
tions crowded on my heart, and partially aroused it to a 
sense of its bereavement. The scent of withered flow- 
ers was shed from the neglected vases, and a soft night 
wind came through the sash doors, wafting in a cloud 
of perfume from the garden. The balmy air came re- 
freshingly to my temples, and aroused my heart from 
the torpid lethargy which had bound it down in the 
gloomy and suffocating chamber above; but even yet, [ 
could not fully comprehend the extent of my desolation. 
Around me were a thousand dear and cherished things, 
connected with my mother; and before me lay the gorge- 
ous collin in which she was sleeping her last, long death 
sleep. There was something horrible in a sense of the 
stifling closeness of that silken lined cotlin. I raised the 
lid, and it was a relief to me when the cool air stole over 
the beautiful face beneath; it seemed as if my mother 
must bless me that I had released her once more from 
the terrible closeness of the grave—that I had given her 
back to life and the pure air of heaven. A silver lamp 
stood on the mantle-piece, shedding a sad, funereal light 
through the room and revealing the sweet, pale face of 
the dead with the shadowy indistinctness of moonlight. 


But though she lay there so still and cold, I could not, 


even yet, feel that she was truly and for ever @eparted. 


resolved to travel, and then make choice of a profession. |) 


It was a sorrowful day to us when he left the parsonage. 
The loneliness which followed his departure, never gave 
place to cheerfulness again. In four weeks from that 
day, my father was laid in the vault of his own loved 


church. My gentle mother neither wept nor moaned 


when she saw the beloved of her youth laid beside the 


| 


j 
! 


The fountains of my heart were still locked, and as one 
in a dream | turned away and stepped out upon the bal- 
The passion-flower was in bloom, and hung in 
That 


solitary white-rose tree was standing by the steps as it 


cony. 


festoons of starry blossoms from the balustrades. 


had two years before; but its branches had spread and 


' shot upwards over the front of the balcony in profuse 


i] 





leafiness. A host of pearly blossoms intermingled with 
the passion-flowers, and hung in clustering beauty around 


the pillars and rude stone work. The steps were white 
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with a shower of leaves which the breeze had shaken 
from the over-ripe roses, and their breath was shed around 
with a soft steady sweetness. The holy moonlight was 
around me, bathing the flower beds at my feet and tremb- 
ling over the dewy thickets—beyond, lay the grave yard, 
half veiled by the shadow of the little church. Where 
the light fell upon it, a few marble slabs gleamed up 


from the rank grass, and the yew trees swayed gently in’ 


the wind with a soft dirge-like melody. The agonizing 
conviction of my loss struck upon my heart like the toll 
of a bell—I felt it all! My father was dead—buried— 
that humble church shut him out from my sight for ever! 
My mother was ¢here—I did not weep nor moan; my 
heart seemed silently breaking. While the pang was 
keenest, I gathered a handful of roses from the tree 
which my mother had planted; carefully selecting the 
half-blown and most delicate flowers, such as she bad 
most loved, and scattered them, heavy with dew as they 
were, over the pillow and the velvet of my mother’s 
coffin. There was one bud but half unfolded, and with 
a soft blush slumbering within its core—such as she had 
always worn in her bosom on my father’s birth-day. 
That germ brought the date of the month to my mind. 
That should have been an annual day of rejoicing, and 
they were both gone forth to keep it in another world; 
I was alone—alone! I twok the bud, carefully that the 
dew might not fall away from its heart, and removing 
the grave-clothes, laid it on the marble bosom of my 
mother. I was about to draw the shroud over it, that it 
might go down to the grave with the sweet memorial 
blooming within her bosom, when the leaves trembled 
beneath my gaze as if stirred by the pulsation of the 
heart beneath. A cry, half of joy, half of fear, burst 
from my lips: I pressed my shivering hand down upon 
her heart—it was still—oh, how still! The night winds 
had mocked me. Then, the passion of grief burst over me, 
I fell to the floor, and my very life seemed ebbing away 
in tears and lamentations. Hour after hour passed by, 
and I remained as I had fallen in an agony of sorrow. 
I know not how it was, but towards morning I sunk into 
a heavy slumber. 

“When I awoke, the dawn was trembling through 
the heavy foliage of the balcony, and I observed, with- 
out thinking how it had happened, that in my death-like 
slumber I had been lifted from the carpet and laid upon 
a sofa. My head was dizzy, and acute pain shot through 
my temples; but I arose and staggered to the coffin. It 
was closed, but the roses which I had scattered over it, 
lay still fresh and dewy upon the glowing velvet. I 
made a feeble attempt to unclose the lid, but my head 


reeled, and I fell to the floor. A step was on the balco- i] 


ny, the sash-door was carefully opened, and some one 
raised me tenderly in his arms and bore me away. 
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|and hastened home to find me an orphan doubly bereav- 
‘ed, to become my nurse and my counsellor—my all. 
Most tenderly did he watch over me during my hours of 
| convalescence. And I returned his love with a gratitude 
as fervent as ever warmed the heart of woman. I knew 
nothing of business, scarcely that money was necessary 
to secure the elegancies I enjoyed. I had not even dream- 
_ed of a change of residence, and when information reach- 
ed us that a curate had been engaged to supply my 
father’s place; that a rector was soon to be appointed, 
and that Lord Gordon, the elder and brother of my 
lamented parent, had consented to receive me as an 
inmate of his own house, I sunk beneath the blow as if 
a second and terrible misfortune had befallen me. The 
thought of being dragged from my home—from the sweet 
haunts which contained the precious remembrances of 
my parents—and of being conveyed to the cold, lordly 
halls of my aristocratic uncle, nearly flung me back to a 
state of delirium. There was but one being on earth to 
whom I could turn for protection, and to him my heart 
appealed with the trust and confidence of a sister’s love. 
I pleaded with him to intercede with my uncle that I 
might be permitted still to reside at the parsonage—that 
1 might not be taken from all my love could ever cling 
to. Varnham spoke kindly and gently to me; he ex- 
| plained the impropriety, if not the impossibility of Lord 
Gordon’s granting my desire, and besought me to be 
resigned to a fate, which many in my forlorn orphan- 
age might justly covet. He spoke of the gaieties and 
| distinction which my residence with Lord Gordon would 
open to me, and used every argument to reconcile me to 
my destiny. But my heart clung tenaciously to its old 
| idols, and refused to be comforted. Had I been flung 
lon the world to earn my bread by daily toil, there was 
| enough of energy in my nature to have met difficulties 
and to have struggled successfully with them ; but to be- 
| come a hanger-on in the halls of my ancestors—a hum- 
| ble companion to my fashionable and supercilious cousin 
—the heiress of Lord Gordon’s title and wealth—subject 
| to her surveillance, and submissive to her caprices, was 
a life which my heart revolted at; it spurned the splen- 
did slavery which was to compromise its independence 
and humble its pride. Had Varnham counselled action 
instead of patience and submission, had he bade me to 


go forth in the world, to depend on my own energies, and 
win for myself a station highest among women, my own 
spirit would have seconded his council. The ambition, 
which from my childhood had slumbered an inherent but 
| undeveloped principle in my heart, might have sprung up 
| from the ashes of my affections, and the wild dreams of 
struggle and distinction, which had haunted my earliest 
| years, might have lured me from the sweet home I had 


| so loved, and from the resting-place of those who had 


“When I again returned to consciousness, Varnham | s9 loved me. But I was now called upon to give up all 


was sitting beside my bed; physicians and attendants 
were gliding softly about the room, and every thing was 


hush as death around me. I was very faint and weak; | 


but I remembered that my mother was dead, and that I 
had fainted; I whispered a request to see her once more 
she had been buried three weeks. i} 

“ Varnham had heard of my father’s death in Paris, | 


i 


, for a distinction which had nothing in it to satisfy a free 


heart like mine; I had no desire for mere notoriety— 
nothing of the weak contemptible wish to shine as a 
beauty or a belle-esprit among a crowd of superficial, 
heartless creatures of fashion. Ambition was with me 
then but the aspirations of a proud and loving nature— 
a dream of power indistinct, and as yet, never brought 
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into action, but closely linked with the affections. In 
intellect I was, perhaps, too independent—in feeling the 
most fervent and clinging of human beings—a desire 
to be loved predominated over every other wish of my 
mind ; and yet my best friend counselled me to yield up 
all, and to content myself with cold, hollow grandeur. 
I strove to obey him, but I looked, forward with no 
hope. 

“Tt was deep in the morning—my uncle’s coronated 


h 


chariot was drawn up before my quiet hore. The sun 


flashed brightly over the richly studded harnesses of 


four superb horses which tossed their heads and pawed 
the earth impatient for the road. A footman, in splen- 
did livery, lounged upon the door steps, and the super- 
cilious coachman stood beside his horses, dangling his 
silken reins, and now and then casting an expectant 
look into the hall door. It was natural that he should 
be impatient, for they had been kept waiting more than 
an hour. I thought that I had nerved myself to depart; 
but when I descended from my 


y 


chamber, and saw that 
gorgeous curriage with its silken cushions and gilded 
panels, ready to convey me to the old hospitality of one 
who was to me almost a stranger, my heart died within 
me, and turning into the little room in which I had spent 
that night of sorrow, by my mother’s corpse, I flung 
myself on the sofa, and burying my face in the pillows, 
sobbed aloud in the wretchedness of a heart about to be 
sundered from all it had ever loved. Varnham was 
standing over me, pale and agitated. He strove to 
comfort me—was prodigal in words of soothing and en- 
dearment, and at length of passionate supplication. I 
was led to the carriage his affianced wife. 

“‘ My year of mourning was indeed one of sorrow and 
loneliness of heart; I was a stranger in the home of my 
ancestors, and [ looked forward to the period of my 
marriage with an impatience which would have satisfied 
the most exacting love. It was a cheap mode of oblig- 
ing his orphan niece, and Lord Gordon consented to 
retain the curate who officiated in my father’s pulpit, 
and offered me the parsonage-house as a residence. Had 
he lavished his whole fortune on me, I should not have 
been more grateful! My capacities for enjoyment were 
chilled by the cold formal dullness of his dwelling. 1 
panted for the dear, holy solitude of my old haunts, as 
the prisoned bird for his sweet home in the green leaves. 


We were married before the altar over which my father 


had presided, and were I had received the sacrament of 


baptism. The register which had recorded my birth, 
bore witness to my union with Varnham, the only true 


friend my solitary destiny had left to me. The love 
which I felt for him was of a tranquil and trustful nature ; 
a commingling of gratitude and affection. I did not 
question if my heart were capable of a deeper, more 
passionate and fervant attachment—if it might not con- 
centrate its whole being on one object, for my own nature 
was a sealed book to me then—I had not learned that it 


could be made a study, and that I might tremble in the 


reading. 
“*Qur united fortunes were sufficient for our wants, and 


We 
determined to live a quiet life of seclusion aud study, 
15 


Varnham relinquished all thoughts of a profession. 
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such as had made the happiness of my parents, and I 
again took possession of my old home, a cheerful and con- 
We saw but little company, but my house- 
hold duties, my music, painting, and needlework gave 
me constant and cheerful occupation, and two years of 
almost thorough contentment passed by without bringing 


a wish beyond my own home. 


tented wife. 


‘“‘ The third year after my marriage, another coffin was 
placed in the family vault beside my parents; that of 
Lord Viscount Gordon. My cousin, Georgiana, scarce- 
ly outlived the period of her mourning; and at the age 
of twenty-one I, who had never dreamed of worldly ag- 
grandizement, suddenly found myself a peeress in my 
own right and possessor of one of the finest estates in 
England. At first I was almost bewildered by the 
suddenness of my exaltation; then, as if this burst of 
sunshine was only necessary to ripen the dormant ambi- 
tion of my heart, a change came over my whole being. 
A new and brilliant career was opened to me} visions 
of power, and greatness, and excitement floated through 
my imagination. The pleasant contentment of my life 
was broken up for ever. Varnham took no share in 
my restless delight—his nature was quiet and contem- 
plative—his taste refined and essentially domestic. What 
happiness could he look for in the brilliant destiny 
prepared for us? From that time there was a shadow 
as of evil forboding in his eye, and his manner became 
restrained and regretful. Perhaps with his better know- 
ledge of the world, he trembled for me in that vortex of 
artificial life into which I was eager to plunge myself. 
Iie made no opposition to my hasty plans—nay, admit- 
ted the necessity of a change in our mode of living; but 
that sad expression never for a moment left his eyes. 
He seemed rather a victim than a partaker in my pro- 

From that time our pursuits took diffe- 
I had thoughts and feelings with which 
When an estrangement of the 


mised greatness. 
rent directions. 
he had no sympathy. 
mind commences, that of the heart soon follows—in a 
degree at least. 

‘“‘ Again that splendid carriage stood before my home, 
ready to convey us to the pillared halls of my inheri- 
tance. There were few, and those few transient re- 
grets, in my heart when, with a haughty consciousness 
of power and station, I sunk to the cushioned seat, and 
swept proudly around that stone church and away from 
the sweet leafy bower in which I had known so much of 
happiness. 

“‘There was nothing of awkwardness or constraint 
in my feelings when | entered the domain which was 
henceforth to own me its mistress. My pride, not my 
vanity, was gratified by the manifestations of respect 
which met us at every step, often passing its broad 
boundaries. If it did not feel all the stern responsi- 
bilities which fate had heaped upon me with the prince- 
ly fortune I was about to possess myself of, there was 
nothing of levity mingled with the stronger sensations 
of my heart. The predominating feeling was a deep 
and almost masculine consciousness of power, a sense 
of personal dominion. Whilst in the possession of 
another, I had viewed the appendages of greatness, the 
pomp and state aflected by the aristocrat, with careless, 
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if not contemptuous indifference. I had reverence for 
them only when connected with high intellect or pure 
virtue; but when I found myself possessed of these 
hitherto despised attributes—when I saw them centered 
around my own person, and found that there was do- 
minion in them—how proudly my heart exulted beneath 
its burden of external greatness! There is a secret love 
of power in every heart. In mine that love had become 
a passion, from the day such abundant means had been 
opened for its gratification. 

** The house in which I had spent my years of mourn- 
ing, though belonging to the Gordon property, was loca- 
ted in a distant county, and I had never seen Ashton 
till a quick turn in the road brought us in full view of 
it. With a sudden impulse of admiration I checked 
the carriage. Before me was the seat of my ancestors, 
and around on either hand, as far as the eye could reach, 
were my domains. The village lay in the undulating dis- 
tance, amid fields of waving grain and rich pasture- 


The 


groves of heavy timber through which we passed, the 


lands that swelled greenly up to the horizon. 
venerable residence of my forefathers, which had never, 
for an hour, been out of the direct line of my race—all 
lay within my gaze, and all were mine—mine! How 
proudly the consciousness of possession throbbed at my 
heart! 

“« An ancient and imposing pile was the house of my 
ancestors! In its construction, the architecture of two 
distinct ages was blended, without in any way destroy- 
The lofty 


and turreted building which formed the central front, 


ing the harmony and grandeur of the whole. 


towered upward in dusky and gothic magnificence. The 
impress of by-gone centuries was graven upon it, like fur- 
rows on the brow of an aged man. The wings which 
spread out on either side behind the tall old trees, that 
flung a cheerful drapery around them, were of more 
recent creation by three centuries, yet they were built 
of the same dark, ponderous stone, and the heavy and 
massive strength was in excellent keeping with the 
original building. The breeze which swept by us was 
heavy with fragrance, and the glow of an extensive 
flewer-garden broke up from the shadow of the building, 
and could be seen at intervals through the intervening 
shrubbery, even from the distance at which we halted. 
A lawn of the richest sward fell with a long, gradual 
slope from the mansion, till it was lost in the deep leafy 
shadow of a park, which was almost a forest in extent 
and denseness of foliage. Some of the finest old oaks 
in the kingdom grew thick and untrimmed within it, 
overshadowing a hundred winding paths, and intersected 
by a bright stream, which wound capriciously through 
the knotted roots, now flashing across a vista, and again 
leaping off in a foaming cascade—sending out a clear 
bell-like music from the green depths, and then starting 
away again, scarcely breaking the hush of the wood in 
its soft and pleasant progress. Our road lay through 
the outskirts of the park, and the half-tamed deer leaped 
through the trees and gazed on us as we passed by, with 
their dark intelligent eyes, and then bounded away 
through the firm old oaks, as if they, too, would hold 


some share in the general rejoicing. I shall never forget 


the strong and thrilling delight of that hour. 
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‘“‘ The first night spent beneath the roof of my inheri- 
tance, was one of restlessness and inquietude. My 
brain was thronged with shifting and brilliant visions, 
and I lay with sleepless eyes and aching temples, ex- 
tended on my silken bed, exhausted and weary with 
the de- 
light with which I half rose in the morning and looked 


pleasurable excitement. I shall never forget 
about my sumptuous apartment, while Varnham was” 
quietly sleeping, unmoved by the change which had 
made me almost forgetful of him. The sun was stealing 
through the rose-colored curtains of the richest silk, 
which fell heavily over the windows, and shed a mel- 
low and blooming light through the room. Crimson 
drapery, lined with the same soft rose-tint, looped and 
fringed with gold, fell trom the canopy above my couch, 
and swept the Persian carpet which spread away in a 
succession of bvilliant and yet subdued colors over the 
floor. The foot sunk deep into its silken and moss-like 
texture when it was trod upon, and it seemed bursting 
into bloom beneath me, so naturally did the gorgeous 
flowers glow up in the tinted light. Two exquisite 
cabinet pictures hung before me, and my recumbent 
form was reflected back by a tall mirror as I half lean- 
ed out of bed, that I might comprehend in one view all 
the luxurious arrangement of my chamber. There was 
a charm flung over every thing; for all was enjoyed for 
the first time, and all was mine. My own beauty never 
before seemed so rich as it was revealed to me in that 
broad mirror, and after I had become satistied with 
dwelling on the splendor which surrounded me, I turned 
with newly-aroused vanity to gaze upon myself—upon 
the long and beautiful hair which, in my restlessness, had 
broken loose over my shoulders—upon—but my husband 
awoke and I sunk to my pillow, blushing and ashamed of 
my overweening selfishness; for in all that I had looked 
upon, he was forgotten. I had in my heart given him 
no share, and when he arose and kissed my cheek and 
spoke in his old familiar voice, it seemed as if a strange 
spirit had flung coldness upon my aspiring wishes. 

** All of the rich and beautiful had been lavished by 
Paint- 
ings of priceless worth lined its galleries, and sculptured 


my predecessors in the adornment of Ashton. 


marble started up at every turn to charm me with the 
pure and classic loveliness of statuary. Tables of rare 
mosaic work—ancient tapestry and curiosities, gathered 
from all quarters of the globe, were collected there—my 
taste for the arts—my love of the beautiful made it 
almost a paradise, and it was long before I wearied of 
the almost regal magnificence which surrounded me, but 
after a time these things became familiar; excitement 
gradually wore away, and my now restless spirit panted 
for change—for a deep draught from the sparkling 
cup, which 1 had found so pleasant in the tasting. As 
the season advanced, I proposed going up to London; 
Varnham consented, but reluctantly; I saw that he did 
so, but the time had passed when his wishes predomi- 
I had become seltish and unyieldy in 


[ wished him to fling aside the 


nated over mine. 
my aggrandiz@ment. 
dignified and unostentatious contentment of a heart 
which found sufficient resources for happiness in its own 
exceeding purity and cultivation, and to tread hand in 
hand with me the dazzling path through which I had 
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beenn to lead so proudly. But it was not in his nature ; 
there was too much of calmness and quiet—too little of 
aspiring energy in his disposition to assimilate with 
mine. In short, he was too good—had too much of 
real loftiness of mind to sacrifice his intellectual ease to 
the idols which I was so ready to bow before. He was 
not ambitious, but he was essentially a proud man. He 
sought not, and cared not for station and renown, but he 
guarded well the dignity of his own upright heart—the 
treasure of his firm self-esteem. I was not then capa- 
ble of appreciating the rare combinations of a character 
like his, and took that for weakness, which was, in truth, 
the highest degree of moral and mental strength. There 
was a disparity in our condition which must have pained 
him inly, though he gave no outward demonstrations of 
it. He was not master of his own dwelling. It was 
his wife’s house which he inhabited, not his own. In 
all things a secondary object, his position was a false 
one, and there could be no happiness in it. But I was 
young then—young and full of bright, vague projects, 
and did not dream that, in my thoughtless pride, I was 
pulling down the pillars of my own safety. That in 
thus planting myself in front of my husband, before the 
world, I was decrading him in its estimation, and from 
his station in my own heart. 

“T am certain that Varnham doubted my strength to 


He need 


not; there was nothing in the heartless supercilious 


resist the temptations of a season in town. 


people of fashion whom I met, to captivate a heart like 
mine. I was young, beautiful and new, and soon became 
the fashion,—the envy of women, and the worshipped 
idol of men. I was not, for a,moment, deluded by the 
homage lavished upon me. I received the worship, 
but in my heart despised the worshippers. No! I 
passed through the whirl and brilliant bustle of a London 
season unscathed in heart and mind. My conquest over 
the circle of fashion had been too easily obtained. There 
was nothing to gratify a higher feeling than vanity in it, 
and from the impulses of vanity, alone, [ was in no 
danger. One advantage was gained to Varnham which 
was little to be expected. I had ever cherished a beau 
ideal in my mind, which he failed to reach. Until my 
residence in Londen, |] had never had an opportunity to 
contrast him with the great mass of men. But when 
this opportunity was given me, how infinitely did he rise 
above the throng of lordly exquisites, the literary pre- 
tenders and cold-blooded politicians, who surrounded 
me with their homage. I felt that I had never truly 
estimated the calm dignity of his mind before. It was 
very strange, but even then I did not love him as I felt 
myself capable of loving. The deep, sisterly affection 
which I had ever felt for him—the esteem and even 
tenderness with which I had met him on the first day of 
our union, returned wholly to my heart, but that was not 
love, at least, not the love of a soul like mine. 

“The living which my father had occupied, belonged 
to the Gordon property, and was now in my gift, but I 
retained the curate, that the house which { had so loved 
might be at my command, and though I had never visited 
it, it was a pleasure to know that the haunts of my 


early love were still kept sacred to me. When the sea- 





| love I felt for him—purtaking of every passion of my 
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son broke up, I had invited a party to Ashton, and 
Varnham persuaded me to spend the month which would 
intervene before its arrival, at the parsonage. I was 
weary with the rush and bustle of my town life, and wil- 
lingly consented to his plan. Our house was shut up, 
the servants went down to Ashton, and Varnham, one 
friend and myself, settled quietly in our former verdant 
home. The leafy repose of that still and beautiful val- 
ley had something heavenly in it, after the turmoil of 
London. Old associations came up to soften the heart, 
and I was happier than I had been since coming in pos- 
session of my inheritance. 

“The friend whom Varnham invited to share the 
quiet of the parsonage with us, had made himself con- 
spicuous as a young man of great talent in the lower 
house; yet I knew less of him than of almost any dis- 
tinguished person in society. We had met often for 
weeks, but a few passing words and cold compliments 
alone marked our intercourse. There was something 
of reserve and stiffness in his manner, by no means flat- 
tering to my self-love, and I was rather prejudiced 
against him than otherwise, from his extreme populari- 
ty. There was ever something in my nature which 
refused to glide tamely down the current of other peo- 
ple’s opinions, and the sudden rise of young Murray with 
his political party, the adulation lavished upon him by 
the lion-loving women of fashion, only served to excite 
my contempt for them, and to make me withhold from 
him the high opinion justly earned by talents of no ordi- 
nary character. When he took his seat in our travel- 
ling carriage, it was with his usual cold and almost 
uncourteous manner: but by degees all restraint wore 
off, his conversational powers became animated, and I 
found myself listening with a degree of admiration sel- 
dom aroused in my bosom, to his careless and off-hand 
eloquence. Varnham seemed pléased that my former 
unreasonable prejudices were yielding to the charm of 
his friend’s genius—and our ride was one of the plea- 
santest of my then pleasant life. 

“Tt was not till after we had been at the parsonage 
several days, that the speech which had so suddenly 
lifted our guest into notice, came under my observation. 
There 


was a brilliancy, and now and then flashes of rich, strong 


I was astonished at its depth and soundness. 


poetry, mingled with the argument, a vivid, quick elo- 
guence in the style, that stirred my heart like a well- 
executed piece of martial music. By degrees the great 
wealth of Murray’s intellect—the manly strength and 
A love 


of intellectual greatness, a worship of mind, had ever 


tenderness of his nature were unfolded to me. 


been a leading trait in my character, and in that man I 
found more than mind. There was feeling—deep and 
I believed it then, and I believe it 
now, though I stand here before you a branded and har- 
dened woman, a being flung out from the sympathies of 
her race, and all through the instrumentality of that 


honorable feeling. 


man! He loved me—yes, spite of all, he loved me— 
and I him; not madly, no! but devotedly—with a love 
that would have changed my whole being to gentleness, 


had I been free. 


Deep, resolute and fervent was the 
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soul—lasting as the soul itself. 
crushed, broken, trampled upon—but the love of that 
man is there yet! 

“Yet we were both proud and strong to endure. No 
word of explanation passed between us. 
no wrong——but—”’ 

A deep crimson spread up to Catharine Montour’s 

° face, and then her brow, and cheek, and lips grew white 
with a withering sense of shame; her head drooped 
slowly forward, and her voice was smothered in her 
locked hands. 

It would have made a sublime picture, that rude hut 
and those two persons thrown so strangely together. 
She cowering to her seat, broken down with a sense of 
her humiliation; and he, that calm, good Missionary, 
shaking like some condemned criminal, with his hand 
pressed to his eyes, and the face beneath paler even 
than the being he commiserated. Yes, it was a strong 


picture of human passion and human grief. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“ Alas! that man should ever win 
So sweet a shrine to shame and sin 
As woman’s heart, and deeper woe 
For her fond weakness, not to know 
That yielding all but breaks the chain 
That never re-unites again.” 
Catharine Montour aroused herself from the load 


of degradation which had weighed down her proud 


and resumed her story with less of startling energy than 
had hitherto characterised her manner. 


ing preparation for our reception at Ashton. We were 


have mentioned so often. He was sitting on the sofa to 

which my husband had so tenderly lifted me on the night 

before my mothers’s funeral, reading one of my favorite 

Italian poets, I sat at his feet, listening to the deep, 
rich melody of his voice, watching the alternate fire and | 

g®hadow that played within the depths of his large eyes, | 
the clear, bold expression of his forehead, and the 
smiling curve of his lips, which seemed imbued with 
the soft poetry that dropped in melody from them. I 
was lost in the first wildering dream which follows, with 
its delicious quietude, the entire outpouring of the affec- 
tions, when thought itself arises but as a sweet exhala- | 
tion from the one grand passion which pervades the 
whole being; when even a sense of shame and guilt but 
haunts the heart as the bee slumbers within the urn of | 
a flower, rendered inert and stingless by the wealth of | 

honey which surrounds it. 
. “ Murray had been bred in society, and could not so 


readily fling off the consciousness of our position. A 
shadow, darker than the words of his author warranted, 
now and then settled on his brow as he read, and more 
than once he raised his eyes from the page in the middle 
of a sentence, and fixed them with a serious and almost 
melancholy earnestness on my face; then, as I would 
interrupt his thoughts with some of the pleasant words 
which love sends up from the full heart, as naturally as 
song gushes from the bosom of a nightingale, he would 
preas my hand to his lips, and without speaking, resume 





My heart has been | 


We meditated 


spirit, while her confession of guilt was yet to be made, | 


— 


“ Varnham had been absent more than a week, mak- | 


alone, Murray and myself, in the little boudoir which I | 
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his book again; for a while allowing his voice to revel 
in the sweet, rich melody of the language, and then 
hurrying on with a stern and abrupt emphasis, as one 
who strives, by rapidity of utterance, to conquer painful 
thoughts. My heart sunk within me as I witnessed 
this strange mood, and with a quick transition of feeling 
I at first began to wonder that any but happy thoughts 
could occupy him when I was by his side, and then to 
conjecture what those thoughts could be, till a terrible 
suspicion awoke in my bosom—a suspicion that he did 
not love me with his whole heart as I loved him. The 
scorpions, which my own act had engendered, were be- 
ginning to quicken in the warm atmosphere of my heart. 

‘I was not conscious of it, but tears gathered in my 
eyes while they were yet steadfastly fixed on Murray’s, 
and when he looked up, the expression of my face must 
‘have told him something of what was passing in my 
mind. He threw down his book, and by gentle acts 
rather than explanatory words, strove to win me again 
to cheerfulness. He was half-lying on the sofa, with 
my hand locked in his, murmuring over soft fragments 
of the poem he had been reading, apparently abandoned 
to the happiness of the moment, when there was a rust- 


ling among the shrubbery beneath the window, and 


quick footsteps smote along the gravel walk leading to 
the baleony. Every footfall jarred upon my ear like 
| the vibrations of a bel!. The sudden recoil of my heart, 
and then its deep, heavy throbbings were almost audi- 
ble as I listened. I felt the blood ebbing away from my 
face, and a faintness was upon me. Murray started, and 
grasped my hand with a violence that pained me. It 
is strange how suddenly the weakest heart will gather 
‘Do not 


fear me,’ I said with forced calmness, and drawing my 


up its energies, when flung back upon itself. 


hand from his grasp, I deliberately opened the sash- 


door, and went out to meet my husband. He was 


| already upon the balcony, and sprang forward to greet 


‘me with more eager affection than I had ever witnessed 
in him before. For one moment I was drawn to his 
bosom unresistingly, for I was faint with agitation. He 
must have felt me tremble, but evidently imputed the 
emotion to joy at his sudden return, and with his arm 
Oh, how 


thoroughly I loathed the hypocrisy which my sin had 


about my waist, he drew me into the room. 


imposed on the future! Murray had nerved himself for 


| the interview, and stood up, pale and. collected, to re- 


ceive his late friend. When he saw my position, a faint 
flush shot over his forehead, but his forced composure 
was in nothing else disturbed. I put away my hus- 
band’s arm and sunk to a seat, overwhelmed with a 
painful consciousness of the moral degradation I had 
heaped upon my spirit. 

“‘ Murray went up to London the next day, and a few 
brief words of farewell were all that could be granted to 
me. I went away by myself and wept bitterly. In my 
secret thoughts, I reproached him that he could leave 
me to the bitter task of concealment and dissimulation, 
without his support, burthened as he knew my heart 
must be with anxieties and feelings which I might 


reveal only to himself. From no other human being 


could I claim sympathy or council, and yet he left me. 
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I felt the necessity of his absence, but was deeply pained | 
by it. Deceit was a hard burthen to impose on a heart 
singularly frank and confiding in its nature. I felt that 
I had sacrificed the birthright of a free spirit for ever.— 
One suspicion haunted me continually—a doubt of Mur- 
ray’s love. Often did I ask myself if he were happy— 
if even then he did not, in his secret heart, regret the 
sacrifice I had made to him, the voluntary bondage 
which he had imposed on himself. There was misery 
in the thought; but oh, many, many were the painful 
apprehensions which haunted my imagination. For two 
days I was tormented by shadowy evils. My mornings 
were full of inquietude, and my sleep was not rest. Then 
came his first letter, so considerate and gentle, so full of 
manly solicitude for my peace of mind. Happiness 
sprung back to my heart like a glad infant to its mother’s 
bosom. The earth seemed bursting into blossom around 
me. Again I flung away thought, and surrendered my 
spirit to its first sweet dream of contentment. 

“Murray joined us at Ashton. Among the guests 
who spent Christmas with us, was a young lady of 


refined and pleasant manners, the orphan of a noble 


family, whose entailed property had fallen to a distant | 


heir on the death of her father, leaving her an almost 
penniless dependant on a wealthy aunt, who seemed 
anxious to get rid of her trust with as little expense as 
possible. My sympathy was excited in the young lady’s 
behalf, for her coarse relative supplied her but sparingly 
with the means of supporting her station in society, and 
in her vulgar eagerness to have the poor girl settled and 
off her hands, was continually compromising her deli- 
cacy and wounding her pride. Louisa was reserved, 
and somewhat cold in her disposition, but my feelings 
had been enlisted’ in her behalf, and I contrived by 
every little stratagem in my power, to supply her want 
of wealth, and to shield her from the match-making 
schemes of her aunt. Being much in my society, she | 
was thrown into constant companionship with Murray. 
He did not at first seem much interested in her, for she 
was retiring and not really beautiful, but by degrees the 
gentle sweetness of her character won its way to his 
heart, and he seemed pleased with her society, but 
there was nothing in the intimacy to alarm me. I was 
rather gratified than otherwise that he should be inte- 
rested in my protegé. When we again took up our 
residence in town, I occasionally acted as chaperon to 
Miss Jameson, but as my hopes centered more trustfully | 
around one object, my taste for general society diminished 
and I surrounded myself with a small circle of distin- | 
guished individuals, and mingled but little in the dissi- 
pations of the world, where her aunt was continually 
forcing her to exhibit herself. I was still interested in 
her, but the repulsive coarseness of her relative pre- 
vented a thorough renewal of the intimacy which had 
existed while she was my guest. 

““A year passed by, in which had been crowded a 
My love 
for Murray was in no way diminished, but its character 
had changed. 


whole life of mingled happiness and misery. 


The first sweet hope of happiness which 


came with the early outpouring of my heart had departed 
for ever. 


A settled foreboding of separation and evil 
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the heart that had clung to me. 


matter, I had nerved myself to bear all. 





had chastened my expectations, and instead of looking 
forward with hope, my spirit gradually gathered up its 
strength to meet its destined fate whenever it might 
come. Love is almost intuitive in its perceptions. 
Long before I had any proof, I felé that Murray was 
changed. He strove to deceive me, strove to deceive 
himself, but the very means which he took to delude 
away the reason of both, but served to fasten the truth 
upon my heart. I had made his nature a study, and 
when I saw him day by day becoming more respectful, 
more gentle and compassionate in his manner toward 
me, I knew that there would soon be no hope. It was 
not in his nature to turn rudely and crush the being 
who had loved him so fatally; but what mattered it 
how the stee] was tempered, so long as the blade was 
struck home? The blow fell at length; Murray was 
about to be married. He did not allow me to be tor- 
tured by public rumor, but came and told me with his 
own lips. I had been very sad all the morning, and 
when I heard his familiar knock at the street door, and 
heard the footsteps to which my heart had never yet 
failed to quicken its pulsations, approaching my bou- 
doir, a dark presentiment fell upon me, and I trembled 


But 1 


as if a death-watch were sounding in my ears. 


‘had learned to conceal my feelings, and sat quietly in 


my cushioned chair, occupied with a piece of fine needle- 


work, when he entered. He was deeply agitated, and 


| his hand shook violently when I arose to receive him. 


Mine was steady. I was not about to heap misery on 
He tried to break the 
subject gently to me, and by reasoning and expressions 
of respect, to reconcile me to the step he wished to take. 
With a calmness which startled even myself, I inquired 
the name of my rival. It was Louisa Jameson, the 
creature whom I had cherished even as a sister. No 
If my heart 
He had not yet 
proposed, but he knew that she loved him, and her 
Still he would not 
He had come to throw 
I did consent. Measuredly 


and coldly the words were spoken, but they did not 


trembled, no emotion stirred my face. 


position with her aunt pained him. 
propose unless I consented. 
himself on my generosity. 
satisfy him. He would have me feel willing—his hap- 
piness should not be secured at the expense of mine—if 
from my whole heart I could not resign him. No 
advantage should be taken of a freedom rendered only 
from the lips. There was bitterness in my heart that 
kept up its strength, for his words seemed like mockery. 
He had flung me to the dust, and asked me to smile, 
I tried to dis- 
semble, for why should I show him the ruin he was 


while his foot was grinding me there. 


making? would it take back the words he had spoken ? 
Could I love him? Never, 
There was nothing of hate or dislike— 
not one wish for vengeance in my heart; but I would 
have been torn to atoms by wild horses, rather than 
have been to him what I had been, even for a moment. 


would he love me again? 
as I had done! 


Yet I could have died for him; nay, did I not suffer a 


keener pang than death, even then; and did I not 


| sternly force it back that he might not be made unhappy 


by the knowledge? Oh, bow stone-like and calm I was 
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after he left me. I took up that piece of fine needle- 
work, and finished the pattern neatly, very neatly, for 


I believe 


that I went through the routine of the day—that I gave 


my fingers never quivered for an instant. 


orders to servants, and received company, but I cannot 
remember distinctly. I had been in my dressing-room 
many hours, when my maid came to remind me of a 
I started up, 
Never 


do I remember myself so beautiful as on that night. 


ball and supper to which I was engaged. 


and bade her array me in my gayest apparel. 


There was fever in my cheek, and the fire of a wounded 
spirit in my eyes—a wild, sparkling wit flashed from 
my lips, and among the gay and the lovely I was most 
gay and most recklessly brilliant. 1 was among the 
last of the revelers, and when I sprang to my carriage, 
waving kisses to my noble escort, and was whirled 
away amid the light of attendant flambeau, there was 
many a heart that envied the beautiful and happy Lady 
Why should they not? 


the sudden recoil of that overtasked spirit. 


They could not see 
They did 


not follow me home to witness the dark shadows gather 


Gordon. 


around the eyes they had admired, nor the hollow white- 
ness of my cheek when the glittering raiment had been 
removed from my form, and the flowers unwreathed 
from my hair. They could not feel the sharp pain that 
shot through my side, nor mark the red blood-drops 
springing to my lips as I lay trembling and exhausted 
on the floor of my dressing-room, while my frightened 
attendant was bathing my temples and weeping over 
me. All were deceived except that poor girl and my- 
self, and perhaps one other, fur Murray was at the ball. 
Varnham was down at Ashton, and the relief of solitude, 
at least, was at my command. 

* Murray called in the morning, for we were to be 
Friends still. 


but I put rouge on my pallid cheeks, and with forced 


I had suffered much during the night, 
cheerfulness went down to receive him. He appeared 
Perhaps he feared reproaches after I had 
He need 


not. The ruin it had wrought was too deep for tears 


ill at ease. 
recovered from the first effect of his desertion. 


or weak complaints; when the death blow comes, we 
cease to struggle. Men are willing to believe that which 
they most desire, and Murray readily persuaded himself 
that my outward appearance of contentment was real; 
that wounded pride was all that he had to reproach 
himself with inflicting. He seemed relieved and really 
grateful; we should yet be very happy—innocently 
happy, he said, and that we never could have been 
while breaking a moral and conventional rule for which 
society extorted such penalties from the woman. The 
fortitude with which I had listened to a separation, had 
secured his respect for eyer. I should henceforth be to 
him @s a very dear sister; to Louisa, a generous friend. 

* Morray was sincere in all this, for he resolutely 
deceived himself into a belief of his own wishes. I 
went through the scene bravely; no word or look be- 
trayed the agony forced back to the solitude of my own 
bosom. I had no weak, feminine wish, that he should 
be appalled by the wreck he had made. 

“I ascertained that Miss Jameson’s aunt had refused 
to bestow any fortune with her niece, and I knew that 
Murray was far, far from wealthy enough to meet the 
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I could 


not bear that he should have his fine mind cramped 


expenses of an establishment befitting his rank. 


down to the petty annoyances of a limited income, nor 
that she should be for ever crushed beneath the humilia- 
ting consciousness of poverty. VYarnham never allowed 
himself to exceed his own little income, and the reve- 
nues of our estates far exceeded our general expendi- 
ture. It was therefore easy for me to raise a sum suf- 
ficient to endow my rival, and thus indirectly secure 2 
sufficient competence to him. I gave orders to my agent 
that thirty thousand pounds should be immediately raised 
for me, and when the sum was secured, I went privately 
to the house of my rival, and with little persuasion, in- 
duced her parsimonious relative to present it to Miss 
Jameson, as from her own cofters. I knew that my 
secret was safe, for she was a worldly woman, and was 
not likely to deprive herself of the eclat of a generous 
deed, by exposing my share in it. 

“There was something in the performance of this act 
which softened my feelings, and as I left the old lady’s 
apartment, and descended the stairs, it was with a 
gentler and more resigned sensation than [ had known 
for days. The sound of horses’ hoofs upon the pave- 
ment, made me start back like a guilty thing. The 
drawing-room door was ajar, and I saw Louisa Jameson 
rise from her seat and glide to a window with sparkling 
A quick, 
He gave his hat 


eyes, and cheeks flushed with expectation. 
double knock, and Murray entered. 
carelessly to a servant, as one who had a right to claim 
instant attendance, and then I saw his eyes kindle, and 
an answering smile greet her’s, when he saw his affi- 
I drew back 


upon the stairs, faint with the heavy throbbing of my 


anced bride coming forward to meet him. 


heart, and then I heard their low voices mingle, saw 
their hands clasp, and their lips meet. I saw him draw 
her gently to a sofa, and then my eyes grew dim. I felt 
that I was fainting, but my mind had yet power over the 
body. I was obliged to support myself by the bannister, 
yet I made my way unobserved into the street; they 
were too happily occupied to notice the wretched woman 
who had thus exposed her heart to another blow, that 
she might do them a service. His saddle-horse, the 
same that had borne him to my door almost every morn- 
ing for a year, stood upon the pavement. It was a 
noble beast, and had been the companion of our rides at 
Ashton. 
match his. 
worn a large, close bonnet, that none might recognize 


My own favorite horse had been purchased to 


I was on foot, without attendant, and had 


me near the house of my rival, but the sagacious creature 
knew me spite of my disguise. He began to paw the 
stones, and curved his head round with a low, whimper- 
ing neigh, as I passed by. How soothingly any token 
of attachment, even from the lowliest animal, goes to & 
deserted heart. I could not resist the impulse, but 
turned back and patted the beautiful arimal’s neck as I 
had been wont to do in happier days. 

‘ Have a care, miss,’ said the man who held him, ‘ he 


is apt to be skittish with strangers. I never saw but one 


| lady that was not afraid of him.’ 


‘And who was that?’ I inquired, grathering the thick 


veil more closely over my face. 
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‘Oh, the Lady Gordon, God bless her; I should like 


to see the horse she could not manage. Bluebuck was 


always like a lamb when she was near, and would snuff 


round and eat bread from her little white hand as dain- 
Why ?—’ 

‘ John,’ said a voice from the window, ‘ you may take 
Bluebuck away. I shall walk home.’ 

“JT grasped my veil still tighter, and hurried forward 


tily as a lap-dog. 


as if caught in some disgraceful act. A moment after, 
the groom galloped by me, nodding and smiling with a 
The 


act, in itself, was sufficient proof that I was unknown, 


freedom which my own familiarity had warranted. 


but the proud blood mounted to my cheek, and I felt as 
if hts servant had offered me an indignity—as if I was 
never to be respected or loved again. 

“‘T entered that house once again, to see the man for 
whom I had sacrificed the innocence and hope of a life 
wedded to another. It was a strange wish, but I felt a 
kind of gladiator’s pleasure in goading my heart on to 
madness—a stern, unrelenting love of self-torture. I 
resolved to be present at the marriage. 

“T strove to rest, but could not. In vain I loosened 
the golden cords and darkened my sumptuous couch 
with its wealth of drapery. In vain I heaped its _pil- 
lows of down, and drew the sheets of fine linen over my 


head. 


appeased. 


The pain rankling in my heart would not be 
Still I sought for rest. Should I go with my 
sunken eyes and pallid looks to his wedding festival— 
and that came on the morrow. Sleep—sleep, I must 
have sleep, for smiles and bloom would be wanted on 
the coming day; after that, I cared not; for it seemed 
as if my destiny would be consummated then. I went 
to my dressing table and poured out laudanum, a large 
quantity, but some was shed over the table, for my hand 
shook as I emptied the vial, else I cared not it the sleep 
it brought should be eternal. The cup was of gold 
from which I drank the potion, and its jewelled rim 
sparkled to the flame of my night-lamp, as I raised it to 
my lips. I would have given it with all the vast wealth 
from which it had been purchased, for one hour of sweet, 
calm slumber. But it could not be; a heavy sense of 
suffering settled upon my frame, and that was all. My 
bodv became stupid, but there was no oblivion to the 
intense workings of the mind. The morning found me 
in my dressing-room, buried in the velvet depths of an 
easy-chair, with my eyes wide open, as they had been 
the whole night. 
before me, and an image, which I shuddered to recog- 


A dressing-mirror swung on its stand 


nize as the reflection of myself, seemed matching my 
wretchedness with sad, heavy eyes, that would not close. 
I buried my face in my dress, that | might not be haunted 
by the picture of my own misery, for I had no stréngth 
to wheel the chair away, or to remove the mirror. I 
must have slept awhile, for when I raised my face again, 
a broad sunshine was shed through the window-drapery, 
and a clock on the mantle-piece beat nine. In one hour 
he was to be married. I rang the bell and ordered 
that my dress should be as splendid as possible, and 
then I took no farther note of the costly robes which my 
bewildered maid brought out for my choice, nor gave 


farther directions, but abandoned myself wholly to her , 
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taste, not caring that the splendor in which she arrayed 
me was little befitting the early hour, so long as it shed 


She had 


spoken to me more than once, with no other answer than 


life over the deathly hue of my features. 


a faint desire that she should hasten, for my attention 
was fixed on the clock, whose pointer had crept round 
the dial, and almost touched the hour. Then she un- 
locked a slender band of chased gold from my arm, and 
flung it carelessly aside to make room for the magnifi- 
cent bracelet which she had drawn from its casket. I 
dashed the glittering bauble from her hold, and with a 
shaking hand reclasped the precious circlet. It was 
his gitt, and had never left my arm since the time his 
hands had placed it there. It maddened me that its 
clasp should have been undone by a menial, and on that 
day. 

‘“‘T gave one glance at the mirror before I went out. 
Excitement had begun its work of beauty; a vivid, 
startling brilliancy was in my eyes, and a feverish red 
bloomed in either cheek. My terrified French woman 
had performed her task bravely. Jewels flashed in my 
curls, and shed a starry brightness over my arms and 
neck, and my poor heart trembled like a wounded bird 
beneath a girdle that might have won a prince’s ransom. 
Oh, it was all a sad, sad mockery ! 

** Like the stricken deer which still bounds on and on 
though the arrow is rankling in his side, I mingled 
among the crowd of high-born guests invited to Murray’s 
wedding. Oh, how strangely every thing seemed! the 
murmuring sound of happy and pleasant voices was in 
my ear, feathers and diamonds and glittering satins 
floated confusedly before me, and it all appeared like a 
phantasmagora. Then my sight cleared, and my hearing 
became keen, for there was a hush in the throng, and a 
stately noble came forth with the young bride leaning on 
his arm. I saw the changing of her soft cheek beneath 
the bridal veil, and the happy light of her eye as they 
led her before the bishop. A moment, and he stood by 
her side. The hurried words of his response came dis- 
tinctly to my ear, and the voice was that which had won 
me to sin and wretchedness. 

‘That man had loved me, and yet I stood within a 
few paces of him, ill with grief, and so wretched, that 
the very beggars in the streets might have pitied me; 
yet he made his solemn vows to another, and did not 
feel my presence. The guests gathered about the newly- 
wedded pair, and the sound of their congratulations 
came mockingly to me, where I sat alone in a distant 
part of the room. Sorrow had now nearly bereft me of 
all my strength, and I could not arise, though I felt that 
curious eyes might speculate upon me, sitting thus 
apart and agitated. I struggled for a moment’s energy, 
and penetrated the crowd. The moment my eyes 
rested on his face, and marked his proud, happy smile 
and kindling eye, I became calm, very calm, and should 
have remained so, for I had yet pride enough to nerve 
me, had that triumphant smile lingered one moment 
on his lips after he saw me; but it did not, for when 
he turned from the greeting of a fair girl by his side, 
and saw me standing before him, his brow and lip 


became colorless, and he recoiled a step as if a spirit 
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had started up in his path. One glance had revealed 
the ruin he had made, for with all my mastery over the 
agony struggling within, it must have forced its impress 
on the lineaments of my face. It was a dangerous mo- 
ment for us both, for many curious eyes were upon us. 
I heeded it not, for what was life or good name te me 
then? But he grasped the hand which I had extended 
with a warning energy that thrilled back to my heart, 
and when he saw that my lips moved without syllabling 
a word, he answered with a graceful ease, as if the 
usual congratulations had been spoken. I addressed a 
few words to his bride. What they were I do not re- 
member, but she smiled and raised her eyes wonderingly 
to my face, and asked if I had been ill. 

“IT would have left the house, for my unnatural 
strength was giving way, but the bridal equipage was 
drawn up before the door, and mine could not be called 
till it had driven off. I shrunk away to a window and 


drew. the. heavy curtains over the recess, for there was 


that stirring within my heart which would not longer 
breok the gaze of acrowd. I stood behind the silken 
drapery with my throbbing forehead pressed against the 
casement and my hands clasped hard over my heart, 
when the curtain was suddenly lifted and Murray stood 
by my side. He was pale as death, and there was an- 
guish, such as I had never before witnessed, in his eyes. 
A moment he pored over my face, while his own worked 
with strong emotion; then grasping my hands in both 
his, he said ina half whisper of thrilling reproach, 

‘Oh, my God! Catharine, why have you deceived me 
thus? Why did you lead me to believe that you had 
freely consented to this?’ 

“T did not speak. .I could not; but my face was 
lifted to his, and he must have read there all the misery 
he had heaped upon me. I did not then strive to con- 
ceal it, for my pride was utterly crushed, and I bad no 
strength left. Footsteps approached the window— 
Murray started—the grasp of his cold hand tightened 
on mine for a moment, and I was alone! 

“There was a bustle on the steps. A white veil 
gleamed before my aching eyes. Then the form of the 
bridegroom appeared. His pale, anxious face was raised 
to the window where I stood for one instant, and then 
my brain grew giddy, and I remembered nothing more, 
save a flash of white ribands, and the whirl of a chariot 
passing before my eyes, then the tramp of many horses 
seemed smiting me to the earth. I did not faint, for 
there was fever in my veins, and that gave me strength 
to endure. When my own carriage was drawn to the 
door, I went again through the crowd; a hand was ex- 
tended; I smiled and accepted it; but to this day do 
not know who led me from the room. I entered my 
house. Desolate and very melancholy it seemed. There 
was none to feel for me—no kind voice to ask why I was 
so wretched. Had my mother been alive, I could have 
crept to her bosom, and pure as she was, have told her 
all, and with her sweet voice in my ear, and my arms 
about her neck, could have melted to tears; for she 
would have pitied and comforted me, sunken as [ was. 
But she was in her cold green grave, and even the 


memory of that brought no moisture to my eyes. 
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| not weep, for no where could I turn for sympathy. [ 
had no mother, no sister nor friend. My pride was 
crushed, and I had no strength left; yet my heart would 
not break. ThenI thoucht of Varnham for the first time 
in many days, not as the husband I had so deeply injured, 
but as the kind, good friend who had watched beside me, 
and loved me amid all my sorrows. I was not wholly 
in my right mind, and I bethought me but imperfectly of 
'my sin, and how deadly was the wrong I had done that 
man. He was at Ashton, and I resolved to go to him, 
but with no detinit® aim, for I was incapable of any 
fixed plan. But he was my only friend, and my poor 
heart turned back to him in its emergency of sorrow, 
with the trust of former years, and forgot that it had by 
one sinful act locked up the only well-spring of sympathy 


left to it. 


“T flung a large cloak over my splendid attire, and 
‘while my carriage was yet at the door, entered it and 
ordered them to proceed to Ashton. We travelled all 
day, and I did not once leave my seat, but remained 
mufiled in my cloak with the hood drawn over my head, 
fost in the misty half-consciousness of partial insanity. 
I believe that the carriage stopped more than once, and 
I took no heed, only ordering them to drive forward, for 
the rapid motion relieved me. 

“It was deep in the night when we reached Ashton. 
Every thing was dark and gloomy, but one steady lamp 
glimmered from the library window, and I knew that 
Varnham was up, and there. The library was in the 
back part of the house, and the sound of the carriage 
had not reached it. I made my way through the dark- 
ened hall, and entered my husband’s presence. For 
one moment the feverish beatings of my heart were 
hushed by the holy tranquillity of that solitary student, 
and by the gloomy magnificence of the room. The noble 
painted window seemed thick and impervious in the 
dim light. The rich book-cases were in shadow, and 
cold marble statues looked down from their pedestals 
with a pale, grave-like beauty, as I entered. Varnham 
was reading. One small lamp alone shed its lustre on 
the rare Mosaic table over which he bent, and threw a 
broad light across the pale, calm forehead which had 
something heavenly in its tranquil smoothness. I was 
iby his side, and yet he did not see me. The solemn 
stillness of the room had cleared away my brain, and for 
‘a moment I felt the madness of my intended confidence. 
I staggered, and should have fallen but for the edge of 
the table, which I grasped with a force that made the 
lamp tremble. Varnham started up astonished at my 
sudden presence; but when he saw me standing before 
him, with the fire of excitement beaming in my eyes 
and crimsoning my cheeks, with jewels twinkling in my 
hair and blazing on my girdle, where it flashed out from 
the cloak which my trembling hand had become power- 
less to hold, he seemed intuitively to feel the evil destiny 
that I had wrought for myself. His face became pale, 
and it was a minute before he could speak. Then he 
came to me, drew me kindly to his bosom and kissed my 
forehead with a tranquil tenderness that went to my 
heart like the hushings of my mother’s voice. I flung 


I could || myself upon his bosom, and wept with a burst of pas- 
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sionate grief which startled him. He seated himself and 
drew me closer to his heart, and besought me to tell him 
the cause of my sorrow. I did tell him—and then he 
flung me from his bosom as if I had been a reptile, aad a 
curse—a bitter curse burned on the lips that had never 
till then known ought but blessings—not against me— 


no, he could never have cursed me—but on Murray. 


Then I bethought me of the evil that might follow, of 


bloodshed and murder, and I arose from the floor and 


fell before him, where he stood, and tried to plead and 


to call back all I had said. He lifted me again in his 
arms, though I felt a shudder run through his whole 
frame as he did so; and he told me to be comforted, and 
said many soothing words, and promised never to expose 
me to shame, but he said nothing of him, and when I 
again strove to plead for his life, he put me sternly away, 
and then I went wholly mad.”’ 


T'o be continued. 
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WESTERN EMIGRANT. 


SONG OF THE 
Provo river of the West—the beauteous bride 

Of a still mightier stream—sounds sweet and lew, 
As day fades in the gloom of eventide, 

Steal from thy waves: yet sweeter those that flow 
From the clear streamlet winding near my home, 

My own New-England home. 
Yes, thou art fair; but give me back the brook, 

That murm’ring softly o’er its pebbly bed, 
Hushes its voice to linger in some nook, 

O’er which the blushing wild-flower bends its head: 
The cool, clear, sparkling brook close by my home, 
My own New-England home. 

Ye sunset clouds, now melting into air, 
Silent as summer dew the flower-cup fills; 
To wayward Fancy, ye’re not half as fair 
As those that ling’ring o’er my native hills, 
I used, at eve, so oft to watch from home, 
My own New-England home. 
And ye bright flowers, though decked with every hue, 
Ye proudly flaunt upon the prairie’s breast, 
Give me a tuft of vi'lets, such as threw 

Their fragrance round me, as I stopt tp rest 

Beneath the old oak tree in sight of home, 
My own New-England home. 
Though birds as brilliant glance from tree to tree, 

As richest gems of oriental land ; 

Though sweet and varied is their melody, 

Wafted abroad on Morning’s breezes bland, 

My heart is with the song-bird of my home, 
My own New-England home. 
Yes, gentle robin, when I hear thy song, 

My bosom thrills to ev’ry mellow strain; 

For then the loved, the absent round me throng— 

I’m in my own beloved home again : 
My distant, and though humble, best loved home, | 
My own New-England home. 


CAROLINE ORNE. 
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|| ble watch. 
| him to the next village, and set his watch by our clock. 


'' tracted into a fearful scowl. 
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BLOODY HAND. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “OLD IRONSIDES OFF A LEA SHORE.” 


_— 


‘“ THERE is blood upon your hand, John,” said a tall, 
masculine-made* woman, in a homespun dress, as she 


THE 


swept up the hearth of the solitary farm-house, in the 
interior of England, at the close of a cold December’s 
day, in the year 18—. 

The person thus addressed, was an iron-faced farmer, 
of about the middle size, with dark eyes peering under- 
His cheek was flush- 


ed, as though old age had been coursing like wildfire 


neath a pair of shaggy eyebrows. 


through his swollen veins, and his brawny hand, as he 

looked at the clot of fresh blood that stained it, seemed 

to have been made for a descendant of Cain. 

‘There is blood,” said Brown, for such was the 
| farmer’s name, ‘‘but it is all off now—bring me my 
| supper.” The wife—for such was the first speaker— 
| looked him long and anxiously in the face. Horrid 
| visions seemed to be floating before her eyes, and murder 

almost escaped from her compressed lips. 
| “Why, what in the name of nature ails the woman ?” 
said Brown, endeavoring, by an ill-contrived laugh, to 
silence her fears. “If people go where sheep are 
slaughtered, they must expect to get bloody.” 

“The blood of sheep has not been on your hand,” 
‘“‘ There was a melancholy-looking 
man upon the hill to-day. He had money, and a valua- 
He offered me a piece of gold for directing 


said his wife, firmly. 


Have you seen the stranger, John?” 
The iron features of the hardened husband now con- 
“* Woman,” said he, “‘ what 


have I to do with travellers on the hill side. Mind your 


’ Then changing his tone to a sort of whine, 


I am cold and hun- 


own affairs.’ 
he said, ‘‘Give me my food, Meg. 
gry, and cannot joke with you longer.” 

“‘ Joke with me?” said the poor wife, with a counte- 
nance agonized with horror, ‘God grant that it proves 
a joke.” 

The supper was now placed upon the table. The 
farmer ate his food in silence, and then went to bed. 
In a few moments he was lost in a deep though terrible 
sleep. Having seen that every thing was quiet, the 

good wife put on her hooded cloak, and went out upon 
‘the lawn. It was a cold and cheerless evening. The 
hills seemed turning into misty shadows, before the 
wand of an enchanter, and the waving tree-tops seemed 


| like the bosom of the midnight deep. The bleak wind 


howled sadly amid the elm-trees by the way side, and 


| the bay of a distant watch-dog came echoing up the vale. 


The unhappy wife followed the track of her husband for 
She now was startled by a deep groan. 
Scanning narrowly the hill side, she perceived a place 


about a mile. 


where some persons had apparently struggled together, 
in the snow-drift, and beyond, a little distance, she be- 
held the melancholy stranger whom she had directed on 
his course several hours previous, lying upon the ground, 
with a dreadful wound upon his pallid forehead. Brown’s 
wife was a strong aad resolute woman. She raised the 
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wounded man and wiped the blood from his eyes. Find- 
ing that life was not extinct, she bore him upon her 
shoulders to her dwelling. Having laid him down in 
the passage, she opened the kitchen-door where Brown 
was Sleeping. His thick, heavy breathing, gave evi- 
dence: that the sleep of drunkenness was upon him. 
She then carried the stranger through the kitchen to a 
little bed room where she usually retired when the abuse 
of her brutal companion became insupportable. 
head of the wounded man brushed by the face of Brown, 
his hands instinctively griped the bed-clothes, and car- | 
ried them over his head. Having staunched the wound 

—the bleeding of which had been checked before by the 

coagulating blood—the good wife dressed it in a man- 

ner well-approved of by medical men, gave her patient | 
a composing draught, and then returned to her seat by 

the kitchen fire. 


The farmer now began to be himself. He moved like 
He opened his | 
‘« There is no blood | 
“Meg, it was all a joke. 
Ha! ha! a devilish good joke.” 


a wounded snake in his unquiet sleep. 
eyes and glared wildly around him. 
upon my hand,” said he. 
As he said this, con- 
science felt the dreadful gnawing of the worm that never 
dies; and a shiver along the limbs of Brown, told but too 
plainly, that he bad sealed, in blood, a bond, conveying 
The 


fumes of his debauch arose like a mist upon his brain, 


to regions of everlasting fire, his miserable soul. 
and he slept again. His wife now paid the stranger 
another visit, and finding every thing working as it 
should, retired to her desolate couch. Morning came, 
and the sobered farmer arose from his pillow of remorse. 
His face was haggard, his eyes blood-shot, and bis hair 
like that of the furies, seemed changing into serpents. 
He said but little, and went out immediately after | 
breakfast. She 
knew that he had gone to bury the body, andshe rejoiced 
to think that he would labor in vain. Noon and night 
and morning came, but no husband approached the 
farm-house. 


His wife saw him go up the hill-side. 


Weeks rolled on, and John Brown was 
seen no more upon the hill-side, or in his homely dwel- | 
ling. His whistle was hushed upon the moor: and his 


foot-fall awoke not the echoes of the forest-way. 
The stranger, in the meantime, recovered, a justice 

of the peace was sent for, and an affidavit was made of | 
the facts of the case. 
scribed with fearful correctness, all—all but the face. 

That was concealed by a slouched hat, and could not be | 
described. The wife breathed again. With a woman’s 
wit, she spoke but little of her husband’s absence, and 
when she alluded to it, she spoke of it as an absence of 
short duration, with her advice and consent. 


The murderous wretch was de-| 


The stranger, who proved to be a nobleman of wealth, | 


As the, 


‘ 


leave the spot of my early hope. 
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tance urges me there. When you are in distress, one 
hint of the fact to me, will produce instant relief.” 

A carriage, with an Earl’s coronet, now drove up to 
the cottage door. The wife said nothing; she seemed 
to be lost in an unfathomable mystery. 

“Will you not accompany me, my faithful nurse ?” 
said the stranger, as he prepared to depart from the 
dwelling of charitable love. 

“Nay, sir,” said the wife, “I cannot thus suddenly 
Here, sir, I was born; 
here I was married; on yonder green hillock I danced 
away the sorrows of childhood ; in yonder church, whose 
spire now gleams in the dying sun-light, | gave my guilty 
spirit up to God. On yonder plain sleep my children; 
beside that old oak, rest father and mother, the first 
born; and the last upon the catalogue of life. Here, sir, 
I have smiled in joy, and wept in sorrow; and here I 
will die.” 

Entreaties and prayers were all in vain. She with- 
stood every kindness of her guest, and finally accepted 


As the Earl 


was about to take his seat in his carriage, the deserted 


only a reasonable charge for his board. 


wife approached him, 

“‘ Stranger guest,” said she, with much feeling, “I 
have done you good service.” 

“You have,” said he, while a tear of gratitude stole 
down his cheek. 

“Will you do me one favor in return?” said she. 

“* Most certainly will I,” said the Earl. 

“Then write upon a piece of vellum, what I shall 
dictate,” said she, with a hurried voice. 

He took his pen, and wrote in plain characters as 


follows:— 


** Circumstances have convinced me that an attempt to mur- 
der me on the night of the 10th December, 1S—, ou Stone Hill, 
Lincolnshire, would have been successful, had it not been for 
the kind interference of John Brown and his wife, of Hopedale. 

“ This paper is left as a slight memorial of an event which 
time can never efface from my memory. 

JOHN, EARL or—” 


“ It 


She read it over and over, after he had signed it. 
will do,” said she. ‘ Now farewell.” 
The grateful Earl sprang into his seat. He threw his 
purse into her bosom. ‘“ Farewell,’’ said he, in a husky 
tone, and away rattled his carriage with the swiftness of 
the wind. The coronet flashed in the sunbeam, and 
then the vehicle, with its outriders, was lost in the wind- 
ing forest-way. 


Ten years rolled away, and the wife of John Brown 
suddenly disappeared from Hopedale, and then the 


‘farm-house, like a deserted thing, stood solitary and 


| silent amid 


endeavored to cheer the gloomy shades of the deserted || 


woman’s heart: but it was a vain attempt. 
cure for blighted love, no peace for a rifled heart. God 
alone can be the widow’s husband—God alone can glad- 
den the widow’s heart. 


“ You never shall want, Meg,” said the nobleman, as | 


he sat by the farmer’s wife a few evenings after he was | 


There is no! 


the smiles of autumn. A middle-sized 
stranger, with a sailor’s jacket and tarpaulin on, and a 
bundle dangling at the end of a club over his shoulders, 


rested beside the door of Hopedale. 


The stranger, 


though somewhat intoxicated, appeared to be very sad. 


He Jooked in at the wasted door-way. He gazed upon 


the cold, barren hearth. He saw the planks worn by 
the foot of the thrifty housewife, and marked a portion 


of her dress in the broken pane of the kitchen window. 


able to walk. “I must to London; business of impor- || The nail where the good man’s hat had hung for years, 
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was there, with a circle around it, of unsmoked paint. |! 
The crane hung sadly in the corner, and the music of | 

The stranger | 
raised his hand to his eyes, but what causes him to start 
like a frightened bird. 


with a look of horror. 


the singing kettle echoed not there. 


** [tis bloody again,” said he, 
‘Qh, that I could wipe out that 


foul—that terrible stain from memory. Ha! it is on my || 
hand as fresh as when I murdered that poor, melancholy 
stranger. The 

stranger had eut his hand with a piece of broken glass, | 
and a clot of fresh blood was upon it, in reality. He | 


God of Heaven, I cannot wipe it out.” 
I 


felt not the pain of the wound in his horror; and satisfied 
that Heaven had marked him in its own terrible way. 
He wiped off the blood and turned to depart. 

The sheriff was beside him, and he was arrested for 
an attempt to murder. He preserved a sullen silence. 
He followed the officer to his carriage, and was soon on 
his way to London. The prison received its victim; 
and the gay world smiled as brightly as before. 


The day of trial came. John Brown, who had taken 
another name, was tried as Samuel Jones, and the case 
brought together a vast concourse of people of both sexes. 
The prisoner was soon placed at the bar. The jurywas 
duly impanelled. The advocate for the crown was in 
his place. The prisoner’s counsel was beside him, and 
the judge was upon the bench. Brown, as he entered 
the dock, had been so much agitated by the dread 
reality of his guilt, and the prospect of speedy punish- 
ment, that he had not cast an eye upon his judge. He 
now looked cautiously at him. He saw the keen eye of 
the judge fixed upon him, and started with horror. 

‘Qh, 


sweat rolled down his chalk-like face. 


God!’ said he, with a loud voice, while the 
“Tt is the mur- 
dered man! Ha! he has come to judge the guilty. 
See there is the forehead scarred. 


blow. 
fill. There’s blood upon my hand; see there, thou 


Ah, it was a devilish 


Back, back, I say; let the dead man look his 


unquiet spirit; that hand was reeking in thy gore; 


. ; : : 
twas merciless when thou criedst out, be merciless now 


in thy turn, thou man of the spirit land.” 

Here the prisoner fainted, and fell upon the floor. A 
great sensation was caused in court by this singular 
circumstance, and it was not until ‘‘order” had been 
shouted for some time, that the trial was suffered to go 
on. It appears that Brown’s neighbors all considered 
him guilty of the crime of endeavoring to murder the 
individual named in the beginning of this tale, and who 
was now the presiding judge of the Old Bailey. The 
atfidavit was kept in green remembrance, especially by 
one old farmer in the neighborhood of Hopedale, who 
had appropriated Brown’s farm to his own use, and 
who constantly watched for the murderer’s return, for 
he knew human nature so well as to be certain that no 
wretch can be so callous as to forget the spot sacred to | 
childhood, innocence, and early love. The robber seeks 
his home, the murderer seeks the shades of his once | 


where passion, like a dark and damning torrent, burst 
away the barriers between his soul and hell. 
unfortunate man ignorant of his wife’s actions, and | 


'speculator on his way. 
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unconscious of the certificate in her possession, ignorant 
of her existence even, after a long cruise in the navy of 
England, returned to view the pleasant homestead—the 
green valley—the quiet hill-side, and the sunken graves 
of his parents and children. He had met the argus-eyed 
The old affidavit hung like the 
sword of Damocles over his head, and the informer, at 
sunset, saw the poor broken-hearted sailor borne away 
to London, and, as he trusted, a felon’s grave. Such is 
human nature. Man carelessly feeds upon the fruits 
that hang over the church-yard wall, and gathers roses 


‘from the sacred plains— 


“Where once the life’s blood warm and wet, 
Tiad dimmed the glittering bayonet.” 


The trial proceeded—the evidence was strong, and 
the jury, without quitting their seats, pronounced the 
prisoner at the bar ‘ Guilty.”’ 

‘Guilty ?”’ said Brown, rising to his feet, “ can it be ? 
Ah, 1 must die a felon’s death, and my poor lost wife. 
Oh, that pang. 
up in judgment against me; her soft words, how they 
Her smiles of beauty 


How her tender endearments now rise 


thunder upon my gloomy soul. 
and innegence—great God how they sear my heart; must 
I then die without her forgiveness? Oh, the thought is 
torture, ay, torture as dreadful as that experienced by 
the vilest of the damned.” 

Here the prisoner became unmanned, and burying his 
face in his fettered hands, wept like achild. The strong 
passion of grief shook the prisoner’s limbs, and rattled 
the chains with terrible distinctness. A short silence 
ensued, and then the judge put on his black cap, and 
prepared to pronounce that awful sentence which never 
can be pronounced without awakening the dormant sensi- 
bilities of the most degraded—which none, in fact, but 
the condemned ever hear, without a flood of tears. 


‘Prisoner at the bar,” said the judge, “ stand up.” 


“What have you to say why sentence of 
death should not be pronounced against you?” said the 
A slight rustling noise 


Brown rose. 


judge, continuing his remarks. 

was now heard at the bar, and a female in widow's 

weeds leaned her head over to speak to the prisoner. 
“Stand back, woman,” said a self-sufficient tip-staff, 


who, like some of our constables, imagine the old adage, 


“necessity has no law,” to mean, “law has no neces- 


sity.” 

The woman threw back her veil, and looking the 
judge full in the face, said, ‘‘ May it please your worship 
to permit me to aid my husband in bis last extremity ?”’ 

The Earl thought he knew the face and the tone of 
voice, and therefore commanded the officer to place the 
wife beside her husband. 

“Meg,” said Brown, while the tears streamed down 
his face, haggard with guilt, “it is very kind of you to 
visit me thus. 

‘“‘John,” said the meek-eyed woman, as she raised 


Can you forgive your guilty husband ?”’ 


happy valley, the seducer wanders amid the bowers || her countenance of angelic sweetness to Heaven. “ I 


_was forgiven by the Son of God—I can and do forgive 


| 


The |} you.” 


The wretched prisoner fell upon his wife’s neck, and 





















































the minions of criminal law, with faces like tanned 
leather, and hearts like the paving-stones before the 
Egyptian tombs, stood pity-struck, and waited for the 
end of this extraordinary scene. 

“Woman,” at length said the judge, while a tear 
rested in his eye, “It is my dreadful lot to pass the 
sentence of the law upon the prisoner. You had better 
retire.”’ 


The wife started, and looking the judge full inthe 





face, said, “‘ John, Earl of , do you recollect the 
parchment scroll you gave me at Hopedale ?”’ handing, 
at the same time, a piece of vellum to a constable, who 
passed it up to his Honor. 

“« My noble-hearted, long-lost nurse,” said the judge, 
with a look of joy, “ well do I recollect you and your 
last request, but in this case, the law must take its 
course. I will, however, recommend the prisoner to 
mercy.” 

«Mercy ‘he 


There is blood upon my hand.” 


said Brown, “who talks of mercy here ? 


“Silence!” said the judge; “remand the prisoner.” 

The court adjourned—the prisoner, guarded by a 
throng of soldiers and tip-staffs, moved along to his cell, 
and the wife followed the judge to his chambers. The 
next day a pardon for Join Brown passed the seals, and 
the beginning of the week saw the husband and his noble- 
spirited wife at Hopedale, with the judge for a welcome 
guest. Years of peace and joyous plenty rolled on. 
Long and fervently did the pardoned criminal pray for 
forgiveness, and at last, in God’s own time, the bloody 
Stain upon his hand was washed away by the blood of 
him who died on Calvary, that man might find, at last, 
a glorious rest in the realms of matchless beauty, and of 
never-dying love. The Farmer of Hopedale, for many 
years, was considered the examplar of the country 
around, and at last, when he died, which was shortly 
after his wife had departed for another rest, he was 
placed in the same grave with her, and over their bones 
a marble cenotaph was raised, upon which was inscribed 
in deep and lastiag letters— 


“ They loved in life— 
In death they were not divided.’ 


’ 


The farm-house, at Hopedale has fallen in ruins. 
The grey owl hoots upon its moss-tipped chimney. 
The snake rustles in the grass by the door-sill; and the 
cricket whistles in the oven. At evening the truant and 
belated plough-boy shuns the spot; for many a white- 
livered loon, if you can believe him, has seen John Brown 
upon the hill-side, at the hour of dusk, with a clot of 
blood upon his hand, and a murdered traveller at his 
feet. J. E. DOW. 


Diversity of judgment is a patural consequence from 
human imperfections, which cleave to believers as well 
as others, and since our capacities, means of informa- 
tion, and diligence, besides many other things, which} 
have an influence on the understanding, are so unequal, 
is it ever to be expected we shall perfectly agree in our 
opinions ?—Rev. J. Abernethy. 
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TO THE MEMORY OF A WOMAN OF GENIUS. 


BY MRS. HOFLAND. 


“Oh! gently scan thy brother man 
More gently sister woman.—BURNS. 

FAREWELL! thou wert as pure a flow’r, 
As ever bloom’d in roseate bow’r, 
But gifted, lovely, artless, vain, 
Surrounded by gay Fashion’s train, 
By partial friends, by Flatt’ry’s smile, 
By praise, that meant not to beguile, 
Yet, in its homage, must impart, 
What dazzles and deludes the heart, 
And makes the idol that we prize, 


Tho’ always dear, not always wise. 


Ah! who can tell what snares abound, 
lo her who treads Parnassian ground ! 
Who paint that finer, deeper sense, 
sewildering, glowing, bright intense, 
Of Genius, in weak woman’s mind. 
Woman! fond, generous, ardent, kind, 
To every call of feeling prone, 

That shakes calm Reason on her throne, 
Hath ever found her genius aid 


The softness that her heart betray’d 


Yes! proud but dang’rous gift, thy charm 
Hath pow’r to bless, and pow’r to harm. 
Thou cavest the fascinating spell, 

She spread so wide and bore so well, 
More dear than beauty, sweet than wit— 
Would! thou hadst taucht her to submit 
To self-retraint, to custom’s reins, 

To woman’s safeguard, tho’ her chains, 
To wishes curb’d, to passions tamed— 


So had she lived and died unblam’d. 


But sweetly round her early tomb, 
The flowers of orient spring shall bloom, 
And tall palmettos sighing wave, 
In honor o’er her hallow’d grave, 
When all we weep for in her lot, 
Has vanish’d with the things torgot, 
And wreaths of everlasting fame, 
Encircle her undying name, 
Granting posterity the boon, 
We loved so well, and lost so soon. 
London, 1840. 


NotutinG can be more unphilosophical than to be posi- 
tive or dogmatical on any subject; and even if excessive 
skepticism could be maintained, it would not be more 
destructive to all just reasoning and inquiry. When men 
are most sure and arrogant, they are commonly the most 
mistaken, and have thus given reins to passion, without 
that proper deliberation and suspense which can alone 
secure them from the grossest absurdities. —Hume. 
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THE TEARS. 
BY ROBERT HAMILTON. 
A BEAUTIFUL babe, in a garden bower, 
Lay locked in sleep at the noontide’s hour; 
Its auburn tresses, the zephyr’s sigh 
Waved over its brow all sportively, 
And oft would its lips of ruby move 
With the blissful dreams of a seraph’s love. 
Bright blossoms that erst in the garden smiled 


Gemm’'d the nerveless hands of that sleeping child, 


While the humming bird and butterfly flew, 
To rifle their sweets—and to sip their dew— 
On the rosy cheeks and the temples white 

Of the beauteous babe would the pilferers light 
Deeming them birds in the garden bright. 


As thus the babe in slumber lay, 

(Unseen by mortal) in that hour, 

An angel from the realms of day 

Smiled sweetly on that infant flower, 

From Heaven's realms, he had journey’d far, 
Pase’d flaming comet,—sheeny star ; 

Pass’d sun and moon—braved lightning’s flame; 
Till to our world of sin he came. 


To crown a cross of glory bright, 
The angel at his God’s command 

Had left the bowers of living light; 
And journey’d to our sinful strand, 
Three gems of high and holy price, 
Were lack’d to crown the rich device, 
And in the sphere of earth ‘twas said 


These matchless gems were deeply laid. 


The angel had traversed the Indian shore, 
And fathom’d the Caspian seas of blue; 

And winged him around the Zemblas hoar. 
And o’er Araby’s lands of blooming hue: 
But vain was his ftlight—no gems did he find, 


In the earth’s or the ocean’s hails enshrined— 


And the spirit he mourned at the Lord’s command— 


And weeping—gazed on our sinful land. 


’T was at the bower where beauty slept 

That angel stood—one moment smiled ; 

Then veiled his head with his wing—then wept, 
As he knew, was doom’d that beauteous child 
To the travel of years, to pain and death! 
Saying ** What is life? but a passing breath!” 


A latent pang, that moment came, 
Clouding the brow of beauty blest ; 
Tinged was the cheek with fiery flame, 
And deeply heaved the lilied breast, 
Trembling, like leaves that shield the flower, 
Shook by the breath of some rude gale, 
Scattering their dews of summer’s shower, 
Bending their blossoms to the vale, 

So on the fringe that wrapp’d the buds, 
The blue eyes of that sleeping child, 

Stood the bright tears like sparkling studs, 
And in the beam of Heaven smiled. 

The angel saw the gems of light, 

And from the cheek of beauty bright 
Convey’d them toa hallowed vase 

Form’d of the sunbeams glorious rays, 
Then breathing on the infant flower— 
Changed it, to manhood’s thoughtful hour. 


Panting, beneath a flaring sun, 

On India’s shore a man now lay 

(That once fair child)—health’s race was run, 
Upon his brow was stamped decay ; 

Far o’er the seas of sunny blue, 

His tearful eye in fancy flew, 

Till home with all its fairy-dress, 

Beamed ‘fore his gaze in loveliness. 

He saw the mother, that in joy, 

Smiled on her young and beauteous boy, 

He heard her prayer, to God’s high power, 
To shield him in affliction’s hour ; 

Thought he could feel her lips of bliss, 

Print on his cheek the evening kiss, 

As passing to his couch of rest, 

She smiled and said—“ my son thour’t blest !” 


A mother’s love! what words can tell, 
The spring that feeds affection’s well, 
When memory conjures up the days, 
Glorious and bright, with hope’s rich rays, 
Or deeper—stronger, when man weeps, 
Beside the turf where parent sleeps, 
High though he be, in pomp and power, 
The boldest in the battle hour, 

Yet view him by his mother’s grave— 
Turn to a child,—that warrior brave! 
Fills his bright eye, with burning tears, 
Swells in his heart a thousand fears, 
To think perchance he sent the dart, 
Of sorrow, to that mother’s heart— 
Prostrate he falls,—pride dies away 


His soul weeps o’er the senseless clay. 


Thus musing lay that sorrowing man, 

Far from the halls of his infant years, 

While he breathed on ambition a deadly ban, 
And grief oped the fount of its frozen tears. 
The angel saw the holy stream 

That sparkled in the noontide’s beam ; 

And tothe vase of golden hue 

Convey'd it—while he swiftly drew 

His finger over manhood’s page 

And turn’d it to the scroll of age ! 


Now in the bower where childhood slept, 

In summer’s bright and blooming hours; 

A son of age in sorrow wept, 

And gazed on autumn’s dying flowers 

For they were emblems of his day ; 

Bud, blossom, leaf, tinged with decay! 
Withered and wan with years and care, 

That old man kneels in fervent prayer ; 

Hard heaves his breast,—tears shroud his eye, 
He sinks—his soul fleets on that sigh! 


From the deep channels form'd by years, 
The spirit brush’d the lingering tears, 

And as they fell within the vase, 

Flash’d Glory’s grand and dazzling blaze— 
So bright!—it dimm'd the spirit’s eye. 

No orb in blue immensity, 

Beamed ere so brilliant, as those tears 
Changed into gems for holy spheres! 


The angel knew his toil was o’er, 

He spread his glorious shining pinions ; 
And on the beams of light did soar, 

High, upwards to his bless’d dominions, 
Loud burst acclaim from the heavenly band, 
As the angel gained the beauteous land 
And placed ’fore his God in humility 

The tearful gems of mortality ! 
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BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 

I Have been sitting, pen in hand, for some ten min- 
utes or more, striving in vain to fasten my thoughts to the 
paper which lies before me; but, unless I can stop my 
ears to the melodies of nature, there seems but little 
chance of holding a quiet gossip with thee, gentle reader. 
Nothing is so delightful to me as the sound of music 
while I am completing my pen and ink sketches, but 
then it must be measured music to which I may make 
my sentences keep time. It is as easy to write to an 
accompaniment as to sing to one, but it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to find any style of composition which 
would harmonize with the gushes of sung, which are now 
issuing from the throat of the tiny wren, as he fills the air 
Hark! 


short trills he commences,—then a pause—again dis- 


with his melody. 


jointed fragments of song, another pause—and then an 
exquisitely modulated warble, so prolonged that it seems 
as if it would exhaust the very life of the little creature. 
In order to write in tune to such wild melody we should 
be obliged to attempt the impossible task of combining 
the short phrases and long dashes of the eccentric N—— 
with the smoothness of Irving, aud the swelling periods 
of Johnson. 

You smile, gentle reader, at the idea of wrifing to 


Did you 


never listen to a fine melody while you were reading 


music, but did you never read to music? 


some very delightful book; and did not the tones of the 
music and the words of the author become so blended in 
your mind, that you could never think of the one without 
the other? I 
changes of Viotti’s Polacca while I was deeply engaged 


remember listening to the beautiful 
in the ‘Winter Studies and Summer Rambles’ of Mrs. 
Jamieson. The cheerful tones with which that melody 
commences,—the gradual swell, as of triumph, with 
which it is continued,—its sudden transition to the 
mournful minor,—the melancholy sweetness which cha- 
racterizes its gradual return to the major key,—and 
finally, the calm gentle expression of its close, are all 
associated with the various moods of mind to be found 
in that charming book, and I am at a loss now to deter- 
mine whether I interpreted the music to suit the book, 
or whether it is really characterized by such movements 
as my fancy heard. Be that as it may;—TI never hear 
the air without thinking of her, whom the Indians styled 
in commemoration of her descent of the rapids, ‘‘ The 


? 


woman of the bright Foam !’ 

I may not commune with thee, to-day, gentle reader, 
but I can open the pages of the little book you wot of, 
and find there something to beguile the idle hours of a 
summer's day. The first thing that meets my eye 
reminds me of one long passed away, but whose memory 
yet lives in the hearts of all who knew him. From my 
earliest infancy I remember him as a tall, pale, old gentle- 
man with very white hair, who always bowed with a 
degree of politeness almost unknown in modern times, 
and whose kindness to children made him a general 


with what a succession of 
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favorite among us. Of course I then knew nothing of 
his private history, but I remember well the picture ofa 
young female which always hung in his little library. 
It was one of those peculiar faces which I can not desig- 
nate otherwise than as the Mary Stuart style of beauty. 
The dazzlingly fair complexion, the oval contour of face, 
the delicately curved lips, the dark grey eyes, full of 
that melancholy sweetness which characterizes Van- 
dyke’s portraits of Charles I., and which in olden time 
was supposed to portend early death, the arched brows, 
the broad forehead, and the paly brown tresses which 
fell in rich luxurance upon her bosom, all combined to 
form the very perfection of female loveliness. It was not 
until several years after the old gentleman’s death that 
I came into possession of the following manuscript, 
which explained to me many of the peculiarities in his 


temper and habits. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A BACHELOR. * 


IN TWO PARTS~——PART I. 


“Oh! that quickening of the heart, that beat! 


How much it costs us !"’—BYRON. 


Many years have passed away since I first saw the 
original of the picture which forms the only ornament of 
my library. My locks have been whitened by the touch 
of time, my brow has been furrowed by the hand of sor- 
row, my feelings have been subdued by long intercourse 
with the world, but when I look upon that face, still so 
young, so bright, so beautiful, the lapse of years is for- 
gotten, and I am once more the impassioned boy who 
offered up his heart’s earliest and purest homage before 
that form of breathing loveliness. The artist has por- 
trayed with exquisite skill the lineaments of that beauti- 
ful countenance, but its ever-varying expression is want- 
ing, and a stranger could form no better idea of the 
intellectual charms of her face from that picture, than of 
the fragrance of the rose from beholding its counterfeit 
in painted muslin. 

It was at the commencement of the summer vacation, 
shortly after I entered college, that I first saw Edith 
Maxwell. I arrived home just at sunset, and knowing 
that I was not expected, for several days, I determined 
to give my parents @ pleasant surprise, by my sudden 
appearance. Leaving my horse, therefore, with my 
servant at the gate, I walked up the long avenue of 
elms, and going round to a side window, through which 


I had often clambered in my boyish frolics, was just 


about to spring into the room, when I was arrested by 


‘the unexpected appearance of a young female, seated at 


atable,drawing. Taking advantage of the screen, which 
a thickly-clustering honeysuckle afforded me, I remained 
for some minutes watching her. Her face was com- 


pletely concealed from me by the bright ringlets which 


fell about it as she bent over her work, but the turn of 





* Note.—The sketch (a me¥e outline) of the following story 
was published, in the Mirror, some years ago. It has since 
been completely altered, and much amplified ; I trust therefore 
I need make no other apology for presenting it in its present 
form, than would be required of a painter who would select 


some favorite pencil-drawing as the subject of a finished picture. 
E. C. E. 
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‘OUR 


her head and neck was extremely beautiful. 
strange propensity which often leads us to indulge in 
vague conjecture, rather than seek out the certain truth, 
I remained at the window, wondering who she could be, 
and endeavoring to see her face, when she suddenly 
turned to my father and held up her drawing exclaim- 
ing, ‘“‘ There, my dear sir, your favorite view is finish- 
ed.’ Greatly to my vexation, however, her back was 
still turned towards me, and I gained nothing by her 
change of position, except a view of the picture she had 
just completed. It was a small but highly finished 
sketch of the Mansion house, with its spreading elms, 
and the fine landscape which forms the back-ground of 
the scene, as viewed from yonder hill. I well knew the 
pride and pleasure with which my father regarded the 
old homestead, and could easily understand the feeling 
which brought so rich a glow to his fine face, as with all 
the courtliness of an old fashioned gentleman, he ex- 
presssed his thanks. Ashamed of remaining any longer 
concealed, I walked to the hall door and in a few minutes 
found myself subjected to the usual infliction of welcomes 
and inquiries from my parents, while I was gazing with 
all the earnestness of boyish admiration on the match- 
less beauty of Edith Maxwell. 

I was at that time about seventeen, differing in 
nothing from most boys of my age; possessing the same 
awkward exterior, exhibiting the same distressing con- 
sciousness of hands and feet, but gifted with one thing 
in which young men of the present day are lamentably 
deficient, I mean high-souled, romantic feeling. It 
appears to me that though ‘the schoolmaster’ has done 
much good by coming ‘abroad’ he has also done much 
harm by stigmatizing all enthusiasm of character as fool- 
ish romance. 
the worldling; he is taught that the generous impulses 
of his nature, which might sometimes lead him into 
error, but which would certainly guide him at last to 
truth, are to be restrained lest they should affect his 
future interest. He becomes a calculator at a time when 
he ought to be a dreamer. I say ought because I never 
knew a cold-blooded calculating boy become a high- 
souled, liberal-minded man. 

But to my story. Muchas I admired Edith Maxwell, 
she was somewhat formidable to me as a daily compan- 
ion.. The character of women develope so much earlier 
than those of men that nothing is so likely to make a 
youth feel uncomfortable as the continual reproach 
thrown on his unpolished manners, by the quiet grace 
and dignity of a female of his own age. I took an early 
opportunity of questioning my father respecting her, 
secretly determining to make my visit short if she was 
an inmate of the family, but the tale which he had to tell 


With that || 
teen, had been accidentally shot, by his own father, on 


‘mother had become very much attached to her. 
3 


The youth learns to fear the ridicule of 
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timely or violent deaths. The last, a noble boy of seven- 


th ir return from a hunting party, and the wretched old 


/man, overpowered by this new calamity, puta period to 
his existence with the same weapon that had destroyed 


his only son. Edith was thus left alone on earth; 


‘and at the age of eighteen, found herself the heiress of a 


vast estate, but without a single relative with whom she 
might claim a home. My father, who had been named 


executor to Mr. Maxwell’s will, touched by her forlorn 


| situation, offered her an asylum in his own family, and 


she joyfully accepted his proposal. During the short 
time that she had been an inmate of our house, my 


There 


was a gentle unobtrusive melancholy in her manner 


which might have softened a much harder heart than my 
good mother possessed. The sorrow which had thrown 
so dark a cloud over Edith’s early days, had destroyed 
the natural cheerfulness of her character, and among the 
gay young persons whose age fitted them to be her 
companions, she appeared constantly oppressed with 
sadness ; as the flower which has grown only inthe shade 
will seem pale and almost scentless, when compared with 
those that have drank the light, as well as the dew of 
heaven. 


The wild 


luxuriance of her untrained genius had spread itself 


She was, in truth, a rarely gifted creature. 


widely over the vast field of human knowledge, and there 
was scarcely any branch of science to which it had not 
attached itself. But the powers of her mind wasted 
themselves by their own superabundant strength, as the 
unpruned vine will expand in putting out new shoots, 
the vigor which should enable it to bring forth fruit in its 
season. Though her education had been merely such as 
is usually bestowed upon females, she had acquired a 
variety of information seldom possessed by the most 
highly cultivated men. But it was all superficial; she 

knew nothing profoundly, and yet this very ignorance of 
the technicalities of wisdom gave a brilliancy and origi- 
nality to her remarks which could not fail to charm the 
| most learned of her hearers. Her voice too, that ‘sure 
arrow of the heart’ was one of uncommon sweetness and 
flexibility. 
choly music in its tone that thrilled like ‘the harpings of 


In ordinary conversation there was melan- 


the wind-god’s lyre,’ and when she read aloud, it was 


capable of every variation from the gleeful tone of ring- 
ing mirth to the low deep murmur of despair. 

| Of course I did not discover the peculiarities of her 
character at first sight. It was only after the awkward- 
ness of my boyish admiration had given place to the 
tenderness which her gentle and sisterly kindness awa- 


| kened, that I was able to appreciate her superiority to 





awakened the liveliest interest in the beautiful, but unfor- the most of her sex. The advantages which young men 
tunate girl. | derive from associating intimately with refined women 

Edith had been the youngest of eleven children, but || has never been questioned, but when a man possesses the 
her family had suffered an uninterrupted series of calami- 1 opportunity of benefiting by the society of a lovely female, 
ties. Her mother had died.in giving her birth, and this | who is to him all that a sister could be, and in whom he 
has never witnessed any of the petulance of childhood, 


seemed the beginning of their misfortunes. Five sisters, | 


| 
as they arrived at womanhood, fell successive victims to|| which so much diminishes a sister’s influence in after 
consumption, and as many brothers had perished, some ! days, it is almost impossible for him to understand how 


in blooming boyhood, some in early youth, but ali by un- | much he is indebted to her. It is not only in manners 
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that he is improved; his perceptions are quickened, his 
Alas! it 


too often happens that these advantages have been pur- 


morals refined, and his principles confirmed. 


chased by sacrifice of the heart’s earliest affections. I 
will not attempt to describe the progress of my attach- 
ment to this extraordinary woman. None but an eye 
that could mark every gradation in the flower, from the 
first springing of the germ to the full development of the 
perfect blossom, might hope to trace the gradual unfold- 
ing of a first passion in the unsullied heart of youth. 
The first emotions of a pure affection are so like the 
early impulses of virtue, that we can never separate in 
our minds the passion from the principle; and when, in 
after life, we recall the little incidents which marked the 
progress of such an attachment, we generally find that 
they are, also, the land marks of our progress inthe path 
of rectitude. 


With that tact, so peculiar to her sex, Edith applied 


herself to the task of conquering mv shyness, or rather of 


convincing me that she was not the formidable creature 
which I seemed to consider her. Though her acquire- 
ments were more varied than mine, yet I had been too 
severe a student not to have gained more profound 
knowledge than had ever tasked her mind, and the op- 
portunities which she purposely afforded me of evincing 
that superiority, soon diminished my timidity. At one 


time she met with a difficult passage in some Latin 
author; at another, she had some fanciful problem in 
mathematics to be solved, or a geometrical question to 
be decided, and, in short, by repeated homage offered to 
my boyish vanity as well as by the uniform sweetness of 
her deportment, she soon won my entire confidence. 


We rode together, and the grace with which she man- 


aged her horse, did not always prevent the necessity of 


a firmer hand than hers upon the bridle rein. We 
walked together, and her fanciful theories were con- 
stantly brought into delightful contrast with my more 
scientific conjectures respecting the phenomena of nature. 
We studied together, and the rapidity with which her 
mind skimmed over a subject, resting only on the more 
prominent points, and entirely neglecting the less obvious 
but no less important ones, rendered my very inferiority 
of service to her, by compelling her to limit her progress 
by mine, and thus acquire a more thorough knowledge 
than her hasty glance could have obtained. In a word, 
our tasks, our habits, our pursuits, were precisely the 


same, and when compelled to separate myself from her 


on my return to college, it seemed like the sundering of 


soul and body. 
I labored hard 


at my books, because Edith watched my advancement, 


Thus passed away two happy years. 


and to her hand I always gave the evidences which 
every examination afforded, of my diligence. I was the 
brother of her adoption: I had first appeared before her 
when she was mourning over the loss of her youngest and 
darling companion, and those clinging affections which 
had been so rudely sundered from their support, gladly 
attached themselves to me. Alas! I should have been 


spared much suffering had I better understood the 


strange mystery of woman’s heart. I mistook the prof- 


fered hand and frank welcome of sisterly regard, for the 
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deep tenderness of love; but time taught me a bitter 
lesson. Well do [ remember the moment when I first 
revealed to her the fire that was burning in my bosom. 
We were standing in the deep recess of a window, look- 
ing out upon the western sky, then glowing with the 


Her cheek 


crimson flush of suppressed emotion, and her large dark 


splendors of a summer sunset. wore the 
eyes were fixed on the glorious pageantry of clouds, as 
if drinking in anew the light of heaven. While I was 
intently watching the changes in her expressive counte- 
nance, she suddenly clasped her hands together, and 
exclaimed in the beantiful language of the psalmist, 
‘Oh, that I had wings hike a dove, then should I flee 
away and be at rest!” then, as if for the first time, 
recollecting my presence, she buried her face in her 


I had often 


seen her sad, but her tears completely overpowered me, 


hands, and gave way to a flood of tears. 


With all the incoherent earnestness of passion, I implored 
her to be comforted—I demanded the cause of her tears, 
and scarcely conscious of what I said, I poured forth 
those heart-coined words of ardent love which can never 
be forgotten by him who utters them—no, nor by her 
who hears them. My very soul was on my lips as I 
entreated her to answer me, if it were only by a look. 
She did answer me. She averted not her face—she did 
not even blush at my impassioned gaze—her whole 
being seemed absorbed in feeling, too strong for ordinary 
modes of expression; but when she raised her eyes, 
there was a look of suftering—deep—intense—long- 
continued suffering, and I felt too surely that 1 was 
answered. ‘‘Do not speak to me now, Edith,” [I mur- 
mured, as she was about to address me, “ do not speak 
to me now, [ cannot bear it.”’ 

‘* Nay, Henry, | must speak now,” was her reply, 


You 


have been to me a brother—such you shall ever be— 


‘‘and then let the subject be forgotten for ever. 


more you must not ask. You will go into the world— 
you will see others far more attractive than I can ever 


be, and you will then smile at your early fancy.” 


‘* Never, never,” I exclaimed, ‘‘there is but one Edith; 
to you alone my heart is devoted, and here | swear—” 

Hastily interrupting me, she said :—* Hush, Henry, 
you know not what you say; I will not deceive you. 
Before I knew you, my heart was no longer in my own 
keeping.” 

A burning blush snffused her cheek and brow as she 
spoke. For a moment I was thanderstruck, then re- 
covering myself, I exclaimed vehemently, “ Edith, this 
cannot be—you say this only to check my aspiring 
hopes. Where is the laggard lover who delays to claim 
his treasure ?”’ Never shall I forget her countenance at 
that moment. She rose from her seat, her face was 
blanched to the hue of death, and her words were uttered 
in the choking accents of shame, as she said:— 

‘Spare me, my brother; ask me no more. My love 
has been like incense flung upon the winds—my heart, 
like the empty censer, retains only its blackened trace.” 
With these words she hurried from the room. 

I did not see her again until the next morning, when 
Her pale cheek 


we met at an early hour in the garden. 
and heavy eye showed that the past night had beep 8 
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sleepless one, but her manner was perfectly calm as she | of his own home. All I knew was, that he was unmar- 


extended her hand to me in answer to my usual morn- 


ing salutation. ‘‘ Henry,” said she, “let the conversa- 


ried, and lived with a distant relative. 
I was fascinated with the charms of his conversation, 


tion of last night be entirely forgotten; at least, let us| and my letters to Edith were filled with encomiums upon 


never allude to it. As a brother, you are all my heart 
could wish, and I would not willingly lose the only one 
with whom my spirit can claim kindred. 
that we should part for a season; your father is desirous 
that you should make the tour of your native country, 
and he is right, for no American should consider his 
education complete, until the wonders, the beauties, and 
the blessings of his favored Jand have been fully explored. 
Now is the time to go.” 

Such was her counsel, and unwilling as I was to sepa- 
rate myself from her, I knew that she was right. In 
three days I bade farewell to my family, and commenced 
my journcy. She remained in her quiet home to cherish 
her ill-fated attachment in secrecy and sorrow, while I 
went out into the world, vainly seeking amid the bustle 
of business and the pleasures of society, to lose the 
recollection of my heart’s first dream. 

I travelled towards the south, endeavoring to inte- 
rest my thoughts in the contemplation of the wonders 
of nature and art, remaining in each city, on my route, 
as long as inclination prompted. During my residence 
in Charleston, I became acquainted with a gentleman 
whose appearance and manners at once prepossessed 
me in his favor. Frederick Aubrey was just at that age 
when the intellectual and physical man are best deve- 
loped. He might have counted rather more than thirty 
summers, but the stateliness of his noble’figure, and the 
rich bloom upon his bronzed cheek would have been ill 
exchanged for the elastic form and varying complexion 
He was, in fact, one of the hand- 
The full dark eye and 


expansive forehead, so indicative of mental supericrity, 


of extreme youth. 


somest men I had ever seen. 


were his in perfection; his mouth and chin were so 
delicately moulded, as to seem almost effeminate, had it 
not been for the dark shading which formed so fine a 
relief to the red lip and ivory teeth. His hair was 
remarkable for its beauty; it was not dark, nor was it 
blonde, but of that rich, silken appearance, that when 
the sun fell upon it, seemed like a halo of light about 
his head, and it lay back from his brow in thick masses, 
slightly waved, but not curled. I never saw such hair 
but once since, and then it adorned the brow of genius, 
being one of the most striking personal characteristics 


His 


mind seemed in no degree unworthy of its noble mansion. 


of one of our most distinguished American artists. 


Gifted with extraordinary eloquence, he had already 


found ample scope for his talents in the House of 


Representatives; and the name of Frederick Aubrey 
was associated with some of the greatest triumphs that 
had ever been awarded in the political arena. Of his 
private character, I knew but little. In society, he was 
every thing that we most desire in a companion, but 
none seemed to know his ordinary habits of life. When 
he chose to appear abroad, he was welcomed with 
enthusiasm, but he had the art of wrapping himself in 
the mantle of reserve whenever it suited his own purpo- 
ses, 30 that no one ventured to follow him to the recesses 


i7 


the beauty and talents of my new friend. One day as 
we were sitting together, a letter from Edith was put 


But it is best into my hands, and in the vanity of the moment I could 


not refrain from showing him the extreme beauty of the 
writing. He started as he looked upon it, and exclaim- 
ed, “Surely, I know that writing—it seems strangely 
familiar to me.” 

“Impossible,” said I. ‘ You can never have seen it 
before.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps not,” was his reply, and the subject drop- 
ped. 

A few days after, he brought me a copy of verses 
which he said a lady, after urgent solicitation, had 
given him several years before. To my utter amaze- 
ment, the handwriting was that of Edith Maxwell, and 
it was with feelings more nearly allied to pain than 
pleasure, that I read the following stanzas, evidently the 
productions of an unpracticed writer : 

‘‘ The time has been, when in the wildest dreams 

Of gay romance, my soul could find delight, 

When, till the stars grew pale in morn’s glad beams, 


I revelled oft in tales of wondrous knight, 
And rude misshapen dwarf, and peerless ladye bright. 


‘* But then my harp was voiceless—my young hand 
No music from its tuneless chords awoke; 

The words of song came not at my command, 
Thought had not yet its early trammels broke, 
And Fancy, but in tones of lisping childhood spoke. 


“ Yetah! when but a child in years, my heart 
Grew woman’s in its tenderness; it yearned 
Those deep, resistless feelings to impart, 
And then my harp, its earliest language learned, 
Taught by Affection’s power to breathe the thoughts that 
burned. 


“Then were the dreams of chivalry forgot, 
No more could knight or dame my feelings move; 
My heart but brooded o’er its lonely lot, 
And my harp mocked the moanings of the dove, 
For but one strain it knew, and that it learned of Love. 


*“ And whether now I pour the fancied lay, 
Or weave the old-world tales of ages past, 

Still does my spirit own Affection’s sway— 

Still o’er my thoughts its gentle spell is cast, 
And the song dies away in cadence sad at last.” 

I had never discovered any thing like a rhyming 
faculty in Edith during our intimacy, and I was more 
than half tempted to doubt her identity with the writer 
of these lines, but his careless explanation soon satisfied 
me. He told me he had known Miss Maxwell several 
years previous, when she was quite a child, and in one 
of their sentimental flirtations, had obtained possession 
of the paper I had just read. He declared he had 
heard nothing of her since, and his inquiries led me into 
a full account of her present situation and prospects. 
He seemed thoughtful, and soon after left me, when I 
immediately commenced a letter to Edith, playfully 
reproaching her with thus allowing me to discover, by 
accident, that Frederick Aubrey was a mutual friend. 
In truth, I believed that her early youth having incapaci- 
tated her from judging of his vast superiority, she had 
quite forgotten him, or certainly not recognized him 
from my extravagant descriptions. I received no an- 
swer in some weeks, and in the meantime Aubrey left 
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Charleston. What was my surprise to learn from Edith’s | 
next letter, that he was in New-York, and a daily visitor 
at my father’s house. Indignant at his want of confi- 
dence in me ; jealous, too, of the effect which his fasci- 
nating manners might have upon Edith, I was somewhat 
severe in my reply, and determined to return immedi- 
ately. Unfortunately for my purpose, I found myself | 
entangled in some rather intricate business with which 
my father had entrusted me, and nearly three months 
elapsed before I could leave the South. In the mean- 
time|I had received no letters except from my father, 
who merely mentioned casually Edith’s improved health. 
I no sooner found myself at liberty, therefore, than I 
hastened to New-York, and arrived there about three. 
weeks after I left Charleston. 

In my way through the city, I called at the post offiee 
to demand any letters that might be awaiting me, and 
had the good fortune to meet one of my father’s servants 
in the act of depositing several. I took them from him, 
and as the carriage drove rapidly along the bank of the 
Hudson, I opened Edith’s letter. The tidings it con- 
tained, came upon me like a thunderbolt. 
Aubrey had been the object of her early love; Frederick 
Aubrey was now her affianced husbands. Torn by con- 
flicting emotions, my first impulse was to avoid a meet- 
ing with Edith, but before I was aware, the carriage 
stopped, and I found myself warmly welcomed by my 
father. As I alighted, I caught a glimpse of two figures 
standing in the very window from which Edith and I had 
so often watched the setting sun. I knew them at a 
glance; the noble person of Aubrey was not to be mista- 
ken, and the graceful outline of the female form could 
belong to none but Edith Maxwell. 

Under pretence of changing my disordered dress, I 
hurried to my apartment, without entering the drawing- 
room, for I felt that some preparation was necessary, to 
enable me to meet, with calmness, the betrothed lovers. 
I was acarcely there, however, when my kind mother 
entered, and, for the first time, I found her tenderness 
obtrusive. I wanted solitude to compose my thoughts, 
but [ was ¢ompelled to answer her thousand inquiries, 
and finally to listen to the whole story of Edith’s ap- 
proaching marriage, together with the old lady’s regrets 
that her long-cherished hope of seeing Edith connected 
with our own family was thus disappointed. Scarcely 
had she left me, when a tap at my door announced some 
less familiar intruder, and Aubrey presented himself 
before me. He was certainly the last person I should 
have wished to see, and there was an evident constraint 
in my manner which could not escape his penetrating 
eye. 

“Come, my dear fellow,” said he, ‘‘ you must forget 
and forgive. You are angry at my want of confidence, 
but in a lover, you know such things are excusable. 
Suppose I had told you that your story about Edith 
Maxwell had awakened a half-extinct flame which had 
once been kindled in my bosom, or rather would have 
been kindled if I had not smothered it—what good 
would it have done? 
mortification if I had found her entirely indifferent to 
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she would be otherwise, for we parted rather unceremo- 


niously.”’ 

In a moment, the whole truth flashed upon my mind. 
[ pictured to myself the insidious manner in which, for 
mere pastime, he had trifled with Edith’s young affec- 
tions, and then turned carelessly away, regardless of the 
pain he might have inflicted. ‘‘ Make no apology, 
Aubrey,” said I, “there is doubtless a vast difference 
between Edith Maxwell—surrounded by a large family 
of brothers and sisters, and Edith Maxwell, the orphan 
heiress. You are quite right, I dare say.” 

‘“* Nay, Seeley,” said he, “‘ you are captious; you must 
be insensible to female attractions, if you can believe 
that any man would seek Edith only for her fortune; 
but there certainly is a great difference between the 
timid blushing girl she then was, and the lovely dignified 
woman she now appears.” 

“Ten,” 


knowledge; she has learned much, because she has suf- 


returned I, significantly, ‘“‘ sorrow has been 
fered much.’’ He appeared to understand my allusion 
and soon after left the room. 

My meeting with Edith was necessarily constrained 
and cold. She was conscious that she was inflicting 
severe pain upon me, and that she had appeared defi- 
cient in confidence towards me; but she was in constant 
dread lest Frederick’s jealousy should be awakened by 
a renewal of our former frank intimacy. 1, therefore, 
sought no explanation with her; she was for ever lost to 
me, and why should I awaken unpleasant feelings, by 
recalling past scenes of enjoyment? 

Obliged to suppress my feelings, I busied myself 
during the few weeks that intervened before their mar- 
riage, in examining, more closely, the character of 
Frederick Aubrey. Noble and elevated as it seemed, 
there was yet some lurking mystery in his feelings which 
I could not fathom. There was, at times, an expression 
in his eye, which repelled me, though I knew not why, 
and I was compelled to acknowledge to myself, that I 
could not penetrate the labyrinths of his mind. Nay, 
more, I could not help feeling assured that if I had been 
furnished with a clue to thread the maze, I should have 
found it leading only to the shrine of the idol—self. 

At length the day fixed for their marriage arrived. 
Too proud to let Aubrey know that I had been his 
unsuccessful rival, I consented to officiate as groomsman 
on the occasion; but what mentabtorture did I suffer! 
I remember Edith’s dress—ay, event to the little pearl 


clasps that fastened her snowy slipper, as if it had been 


| only yesterday that I looked upon her bridal attire. 


| The coronal of gems that bound her dark tresses, was 


It would only have exposed me to | 


my gift—the richly-jewelled bands that encircled her 
slender waist, and rounded arms, were my choice, but 
alas! the small gold chain that lay upon her bosom, was 
dearer to her than all my lavished treasures, for it held 
the picture of her idolized Frederick. They were mar- 
ried. I stood beside the lover of her whom my soul 
worshipped, and imprinted my first kiss upon her cheek, 
the moment after it had felt the impress of a husband's 


| lip. 
! . . 
me, and to tell you the truth, I had no right to expect Edith had committed a common error, but it 1s one 
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for which a bitter penalty is always paid. Dazzled by 
his brilliant gifts of mind and person, she had overlooked 
his deficiency in the more essential qualities. His reli- 
gious principles were far from being fixed, and even his 
morality was worn so loosely, that it served rather as an 
outward cloak, than a daily garb. Common policy forbade 
him to speak with contempt of sacred things, when he 
knew she reverenced them, but she had certainly heard 
enough to awaken some suspicion of his skepticism, had 
she not ‘stopped her ears against the voice of the 
charmer, charm he never so wisely.’ With that impru- 
dent generosity so common to her sex, Edith had posi- 
tively forbidden any marriage settlement, and ker hus- 
band came into immediate possession of her large fortune. 
He soon after purchased a magnificent house, furnished 
it in the most expensive manner, and commenced a style 
of living which could only be supported by her wealth, 
since it had now been ascertained that his own means 
were very limited. 

I was desirous to know how such a life suited Edith, 


for I knew her tastes and habits must have changed 


very much within a few months, if she preferred fashion- 


But I never 


There seemed 


able gaiety to quiet, domestic comfort. 
found an opportunity of questioning her. 
to be a vague jealousy of me existing in the mind of 
Aubrey, which induced him to place me as much as pos- 
sible on the footing of a mere acquaintance. I was invi- 
ted to all his dinner and evening parties, but carefully 
excluded from any thing like social, brotherly intercourse, 
and I soon understood his meaning. I never saw Edith 
except in the midst of a large circle, but I could not 
help fancying that her extravagant flow of spirits was 


not quite natural. There was a restlessness in her eye, 


and a flush on her cheek, which looked too much like | 


excitement—too little like happinéss. 1 knew, too, that 
Frederick had many pleasures which she could not 
share. He kept race-horses—he belonged to a whist- 


club, and he associated much with a class of young men 


whom he certainly could not introduce to the notice of 


his wife. I sometimes thought, however, that my sus- 


picions were engendered by the apprehensiveness of 


affection, for Edith appeared so devotedly attached to 
him, that it was scarcely possible she should ever meet 
with neglect. Aubrey seemed exceedingly proud of his 
lovely wife. To deck her with the costliest gems, and 
lead her forth into society, like an idol to be worshipped, 
was his delight; yet, it frequently happened, that in tue 
course of the evening, she would discover that he had 
quitted the party, leaving her to return home under the 
protection of others. On such occasions my services 
were always rejected, and she formed the party of some 
old lady, or married gentleman, to find an escort. I 
appreciated her motive, but it confirmed me in my be- 
lief of Aubrey’s injustice. 

In little more than a year after his marriage, Aubrey 
declared his intention of visiting Europe. Having dis- 
posed of his house, and made such arrangements as 
insured him punctual remittances, they prepared for a 


voyage to Havre. The day before their departure, they 


dined with my father, and as soon as we left the table, | 


Frederick proposed a farewell visit to a friend, a few 
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| miles distant. 
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My father and myself accompanied him, 
leaving Edith alone with my mother. It was then that 
my mother, to whom I had imparted sume of my suspi- 
cions, frankly asked her if she had found the happiness 
Her reply was in the true spirit 
She would not ac- 


she had anticipated. 
of woman’s unalterable affection. 
knowledge that her husband had disappointed her expee- 
tations, while her sense of truth forbade her to say she 
was happy. “I have lived so long in solitude, my kind 
friend,” said she, “that I had formed a sort of ideal 
world for myself, and I confess the real world is very 
unlike it. I have, in all probability, expected too much, 
and I ought not to complain if some of my anticipations 
have deceived me. Frederick is very fond of gay life, 
and his tastes lead him naturally in that sphere where he 
always shines, and I am too proud of the admiration he 


receives, not to find some pleasure there also.” 

Alas! this attempt to find a cause for satisfaction in 
the course of life she seemed destined to pursue, only 
confirmed our belief in her unhappiness. I accompanied 
them to the ship, and unwilling to awaken the dark 
spirit that seemed ever ready to start up in the bosom 
of Aubrey, I allowed not a trace of emotion to be visible 
in my countenance, as I gaily promised to meet them in 
Paris within two years. 

End of part first. 
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Si_ence awhile gn the harp-strings fell, 
Thouch the leaves still moved on the trees around, 
Sut anon with a sweet and thrilling swell, 
Came a gush of plaintive sound, 

And still, as I drank the witching strain, 
Thought to the measure gave words again. 


Araby’s sands show a long dark line, 
Where the caravan moveth at day’s decline ; 
Vainly they trammel, 

Steed and camel, 

With gold and gem, 

Fit for a monarch’s diadem ; 

Steed and camel shall labor in vain, 

Cairo’s rich bazaars to gain; 
I come upon the dark Simoom, 

To make of the sand-wreaths a living tomb 
For wealth and merchant, camel and steed:— 
Why should I heed 
Death prayer to Allah, or cry to Mahmood ? 
The jackall wants food, 

And the Arab wants plunder; 
1 ride upon thunder 
The traveller to slay, 
That Arab and jackall may riot on prey. 


Boston, 1840. 
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THE EMIGRANT’S WARNING. That one, so full of grace, 


Amid the lofty of the land, 
Might nobly fill a place ; 


Original, {! We were too proud of him,—we deemed 
| 
| 


BY MISS A. M. F. BUCHANAN, And then came on the thirst for gain, 
— 1) And, glad, we heard them say, 
Beware! beware! your lot is blest The far-off west’s unbounded plain 
Though humble be your stores! One glorious garden lay ; 
Fair children, dutiful and hale, That plenty, there, rose e’en beneath 
Are met within your doors; A sluggard’s thriftless hand, 
Your board is heaped, your hearth is bright, And Industry might gather gold, 
Nor lack of song and jest ; {| As shells, upon the strand. 
In love ye labor through the day, Believing all, we left our home, 
In peace lie down to rest. | And much did we endure; 
Beware, then, of aspiring dreams, Uncheered and toilsome was our way, 
Of longings after gold! For we were strange and poor. 
Dark they have turned and desolate : 
Each other, and the rocks and waves 


Full many a happy fold; ane 
any PP) | Till now our world had been, 
| 


’T was such that made my husband’s head 
So drooping and so grey. 


| And faint our hearts became to meet 
} 
And left me to my tottering age | 
| 
' 
| 


The city’s throng and din! 

The forests and the fields and hills 
Dull prospects seemed to be 

To eyes that hour by hour had scanned 


Without an earthly stay. 


I'll tell ye of the home we had; 
*Twas by the Ocean’s side,— 
So near that naught arose between, 
The morning sun to hide; 
Great rocks were piled above the roof,— 


The ever changing sea. 
How, when, our weary limbs to rest, 
We paused beneath the trees, 
| We missed the shadows of the crags! 
We missed the Ocean’s breeze! 
Such rocks as pictures show, Yet we had hope, and on we sped, 
And, almost to the walls, the surf Far and still farther west, 
Came foaming, white as snow. And launched, at length, a boat upon 
"Twas beautiful, but very lone ; A broad, bright river’s breast. 
The stranger, overhead ; 
Would stand, for hours, and never dream | 
Of life beneath his tread ; 
| 


| We minded not that few became 
The sights of Christian men; 


. , ee ’T was sweet our wonted loneliness 
E’en the wild sea-bird, circling round, 


Would flap the window-pane, 
Or brush us at the open door, 


To see and feel again ; 
} And though sometimes we shrank to meet 
A band of Indians dark, 
| 


! 
And fearless come again. ' ; , 
| Unheeding, or with signs of peace, 
They passed our little bark ; 
Yet, could I lonesome be - can one j Our boy knew nought of fear, he strove 
Who owns a mother’s tie, i} Like them to wield the oar, 
e as rs a 
And fe Ils itas a mother a, i} And loved to bear their rifles crack 
When her dear child is by? | At the red deer on shore ; 
7 r ct leasure grew 
My every aps a pleasure grew, 1} And oft we smiled to hear him boast 
A pastime each employ, 1} His feats, in artless glee, 
While a me, with ri winking ways, When he should grasp the axe and plough, 
s y , a © re ° . 
till hung my own right boy; li And range the forest free. 
How gravely wondering he would lay Hi 
| ' 
A shell against his ear, | Alas! soon came the end!—one day 
r. - . i? Tt » ol > wr ; . 
With finger raised, to bid me hark The clouds grew thick and dun, 
Its murmuring to hear! {| And darkness gathered round us, e’en 
How slyly, as my nets I wrought, Before the set of sun. 
He into them would creep! We landed shivering, for the spray 
How laughingly his eyes, on mine, (} Had o'er us dashed in floods, 
Would through the meshes peep ! And saw, appalled, that fearful thing— 
| A tempest in the woods. 
1] The leaves were striped, and, thick as dust, 


And then how bold and strong he grew 
When infancy was o’er! 
He soon out-stripped my speed, to hail 


Around us tossed and whirled ; 
| 
His father to the shore, ‘| 
; 
} 


Strong boughs were wrenched, and, swift and far, 
Up towards the Heavens were hurled ; 
The loosened vines, like serpents vast, 





And cheerly home our fisher’s spoil 
Would help to bear along, Swung writhing to and fro, 

While rocks, far distant, echoed back And trees, uptorn, flew quivering past, 
His wild and ringing song. As at a giant's throw. 

’T was strange, in such a child, to see Then came a stillness, as of death, 
A step so free and true ;— i! And, trembling, from the ground 

Each nook along the slippery shore, i! We rose, and, by a lightning-flash, 
Each toppling crag it knew ; We saw our boat unbound ;— 

I watched him oft in agony, | Our worldly all !—and breathlessly 
And yet could scarcely chide ;— The tangled way we crossed ; 

My spirit had been one to dare, | In yain!—ere we could reach the shore, 

| Far down the stream "twas tossed ; 


And fear was mixed with pride, 
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Stil] flamed and flashed the clouds, and mute 
We watched it hurry on, 
Then turned to clasp our treasure left, 
And that, our child, was gone! 
Loud, loud we raised the call, that still 
Had brought him to our side; 
No answering footsteps marked the cry, 
No clear young tones replied! 


We filled the wild with shrieks—we ran 
Along the river’s brink, 

And watched the glowing waves, with thoughts 
It maddened us to think ; 

We strove to pray,—we still had prayed 
The best amidst a storm ; 

But now no words our lips would breathe, 
No wish our hearts would form; 

That awful night! the ceaseless rain 
With leaden weight down-poured, 

And, dead’ning into nought our cries, 
The booming thunder roared. 

That awful night! that night of wo! 
Who—who such watch has kept! 

With terrors round, dispair within, 
We deemed God’s mercy slept! 


Yet it wore through, and, mockingly, 
The day came soft and bright, 

We found him!—that the eyes of lave . 
E’er fell on such a sight! , 

Beneath a lightning-stricken tree 
His blackened body lay, 

And at our steps a hungry beast 
Fled, growling, from its prey. 

We knelt beside him, speechless, crazed ; 
We dared not raise his head ;— 

In faint, mad hope, we shunned the touch 
That was to prove him dead. 

My brain grows weak to think of all !— 
With our own grudging hands 

We gave him to the dust, where now 
A stately city stands. 


Oh! then be warned! nor seek while round 
Your children throng in peace, 

The world’s vain gifts, lest Heaven in wrath 
Your riches true decrease! 

And less for them, the young and pure, 
So dowered with love and truth! 

But in them nurse that wealth, that when 
The restless tide of youth 

Shall wild and sordid visions bring, 
Its brightness to defile, 

Like sea-weeds, rank and cold, the gleam 
Of some smooth, sunlit isle ; 

The memory of your holy care, 
In childhood’s blessed day, 

May swell, a purifying flood, 
To sweep the dross away! 


LOVE OF FAME. 
Tue love of praise, howe’er concealed by art, 
Reigns more or less, and glows in every heart: 
The proud to gain it toils on toils endure, 
The modest shun it, but to make it sure ; 
O’er globes and sceptres, now on thrones it swells, 
Now trims the midnight lamp in college cells. 
’Tis Tory, Whig ; it plots, prays, preaches, pleads, 
Harangues in senates, speaks in masquerades. 
It aids the dancer’s heel, the writer’s head, 
And heaps the plain with mountains of the dead ; 
Nor ends with life; but nods in sable plumes, 
Adorns our hearse, and flatters on our tombs.— Young. 
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SKETCHES IN THE WEST.—No. II. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LAFITTE,” “‘ CAPTAIN KYD,” ETC., ETC. 
STEAMERs are generally seven days from New-Orleans 
to St. Louis, and eight to Louisville. We were eleven 


days on the way. There is a greater difference in the 


| rate of sailing of these western steamboats than is com- 


monly supposed. The Prairie, on which we came from 
the mouth of the Ohio, left New-Orleans the same day 
that the Peru left Natchez, yet the Peru was only six 


| hours before her to the mouth. Some boats will make 


_ the passage from New-Orleans to St. Louis, or to Louis- 


_ ville, three days sooner than others, and three days, 


more or less, on a passage up the Mississippi is no tri- 
fling affair. I should always recommend passengers, 
particularly pleasure travelling passengers, to wait a day 
or two, and take passage on a fast and well-appointed 
boat, rather than, by taking the first that offers, run the 
chance of lengthening a chain, which is long enough at 
the best. 

Twelve miles below St. Louis, and on the same side 
of the river, we passed Jefferson Barracks. The public 
buildings, and the dwellings of the officers, are neat and 
imposing, and pleasantly situated on the side and summit 
of a broad hill, sloping to the river. The barracks did 
not appear to me so pleasant as those at Baton Rouge. 
They are not constructed with equal taste, nor is their 


| position so striking, when seen from the water. Forest 


| trees standing here and there, with green lawn-like slopes 


around them, give the whole an air of elegance and 
rural beauty. The society of the barracks, | am inform- 
ed, is very agreeable, as it usually is in garrisons, being 
generally composed of officers’ wives, sisters, cousins and 
visitors. The society of this post may also be con- 
sidered a part of that of St. Louis. A fine road, running 
along the banks of the river, connects it with the town. 
From the barracks to the city, the river’s banks, which 
retire with gradual elevation from the water, were more 
cultivated than we had yet seen, and occasionally 
appeared a neat country house. We passed a singular 
shot tower, above the barracks. It overhangs the cliff, 
and the lead is dropped from the summit to the base. 
Between St. Louis and the barracks, is a smal! village 
called Veet-bush, by the boatmen on the river. It isa 
corruption of two French words, meaning ‘empty purse,”’ 
given to it by a Frenchman of the vicinity, who used to 
visit the place with a full purse, but through a passion 


| for gambling, he always left it with an empty one—no 


| very uncommon thing—but he gave the name of “ empty 


purse’ to the town, saith tradition, and it has ever since 
retained it. There should be many towns thus named, 


if names were always given with reference to character. 


About four miles below St. Louis, we could see over an 
intervening island, the glistening spire of the cathedral, 
the cupolas of the court houses and churches, and ina 
few minutes afterwards, the city opened upon us in full 
view, to the north-west. Rising gradually from the 
water, with a front of more than a mile in length, it 
covered a large surface, spreading over the summit of a 
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slightly elevated ridge, which sloped for two miles tothe | for twenty minutes men stood four and five deep around 


water. The most prominent object in the view, was the 
shining spire of the Roman Catholic Church, which 
towered nearly a hundred feet above every other object. 
Three cupolas twenty or thirty feet high, one on the top 
of the court house, another on the Presbyterian church, 
were the only other objects that relieved the long line 
of roofs. I never was more than now impressed with 
the effect spires produce upon the appearance of a city, 
beheld at The citizens of St. Louis, are 


greatly indebted to the Roman Catholics for the noble 


a distance. 


ornament they have added to the aspect of their city, 
which, without it, presenting nearly a level line of roofs, 
would appear, to the observer, rather tame in its cha- 
racter. I observed that the opposite shores were level, 
and the adjacent country but little elevated, no portion 
of it being higher than the site of the town. The pros- 
pect around, is, however, extensive and agreeable to the 
eye, although not very densely populated, or altogether re- 
moved from its wild state. But the forests here, so much 
resemble groves, that the whole country has the appear- 
ances, even in its natural state, of being under the care 
of the agriculturist. 

We came up to St. Louis in fine style, the engineer, 


with professional pride, making his engine do its utmost. | 
As we approached the long line of steamers lining the | 


levee, our firemen, eight in number, arranged themselves 


along the guard, and when they came within heuring of 


the crowd on the thronged levee, they commenced the 
’ with which they are accustomed to 


A broad 


shouldered, fat, greasy-looking negro, as black as Jim 


usual “ port song,’ 


express their joy at ending their voyage. 


Crow, placed himself in the van, as leader of the orches- 
tra, while his mates ranged themselves along side of him, 
facing the town. Our boat stood across the river, and 
when gaining the lower steamboat of all, run along the 
range towards her station to the upper end of the 
town. 

“Now, boys give ’um nigger,” said the leader, and 
striking up a loud, lively solo, he was joined in chorus by 
the whole squad. 

The scene was exciting. The steamer, moving for- 
ward with a new velocity, and almost touching the long 
range of boats as she passed, which were lined with 
people who hailed us with shouts; as we shot by; the 
wild chorus of the song echoed from the shore; the 
waving of handkerchiefs from the crowds of black and 
white to friends recognised on board; the cry of the 
leadsman heaving the lead—all conspired to form a scene 
J shall not soon forget. On we went, as if in triumph, 
before a gazing city, till at length, after sailing in this 
manner along the whole front of the town, we came to, 


between two steamers. Then such athronging on board 


was never witnessed. 
possession of, by at least three hundred persons, of all 
The clerk, instead of taking 


In two minutes we were taken 


colors, ages and sexes. 


them to the Post Office, had spread all the letters, (of 


which, as the regular mail is three times as long on the 
way as the steamboats, there are usually several hun- 
dred brought or carried on any boat between New- 
Orleans and St. Louis,) upon the table in the cabin, and 


u 


it, trying to get possession of their letters. It was such 
a scene as would follow, should Dr. Wren, after the 
arrival of a mail, on a Sunday, spread his letters upon 
his tables and throw open his doors, and say “ gentle- 
men, enter in government’s name, and help yourselves.” 
It was half an hour, so great was the throng for letters, 
and needs, on board, before our ladies could get ashore. 
After five minutes walk, (for there were no hacks, ) over 
a rough pavement, and ascending a narrow, dirty and 
steep street, which did not very favorably impress us of 
the comfort and cleanliness of this place, we arrived at 
the City Hotel, where we are domesticated for two or 
three days. I have obtained the words sung by our 
African improvisatores on our arrival, which I will give 


in some subsequent sketch. i Bs: 1 


Original. 


WARRIOR AND THE PILGRIM: 


A RESPONSE. 


THE 


BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


“To what issue wil! this come ?”—HAMLET. 


I know not if this glory of thy years 

May win thee honor, such as men ray pride 
To point toin their passage. I know not 

If the poor payment flung to thee by crowds, 
In salvos and in shoutings, for great deeds 

Or declarations, can once glad thy heart 

To quicken’d pulse or higher purposes— 

Or cause the shadow of thy yesterday 

To brighten in to-day, e’en for an hour. 

But this I know, oh! Warrior, there are words 
Ton’d above trumpets, and the volum’d voice 
Of men for earthly man—immortal sounds 
Above earth’s tribute-roar for victories— 
Whose echo dies not—from the spirit sprung, 
Still ringing through the spirit’s empirage, 

In deathless music! *Tis that noble voice, 
The voice of God—of conscience—telling us 
We have well done, and on the upward way 
There is a home for us, which palaces 


Can call no dream of. 


I can see thine eye 
Looks questioning upon me, as though trump 
And monument of earth were all reward 
Man should deem worthy of his iron arm, 
And spirit yet more iron, which it nerves! 
Why, then, if shouts of nations can content 
And top the measure of thy glory, why 
Is thy cheek sunken, and thy helmet bent 
Over a brow whose story is unrest, 
And eye whose gleamings seem but embers now 
Of fires once kindled by ambition ?—Nay, 
Frown not—nor turn. I tell thee that thy way 
Must be to higher mount than has yet drawn 
Thy vision and thy soul—to enterprise, 
In which a Heaven shall thy prowess pay, 
And God shall sit thy judge. 


The Warrior turn’d. 
He spoke not—but he grasp’d the Pilgrim’s hand— 
And atear drop’d upon it, as he trod 
Slowly and silent onward. 
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THE STORY OF NISKAGAH. 
BY MRS SEBA SMITH. 

Wuen a Pawnee Loup Brave has become weary of 
inaction, and desires to lead in some daring adventure, 
he may, according to the customs of his tribe, retire 
from the village, and erect, from the branches of trees, a 
temporary lodge, suspend, in some prominent place, the 
belt of wampum, and then seat himself quietly to smoke 
his pipe, certain that the adventurous and chivalric 
spirits about him will soon collect, and be ready to par- 
ticipate in any peril. If the leader be brave and popular, 
his volunteers are assembled with far greater celerity 
than a Highland gathering, or the flocking of feudal 
retainers around the Barons of the olden time. In this 
way, too, the greatest secrecy prevails, as no one can 
know the object of the Brave, till it is his will to reveal 
it. The term, Brave, is an epithet of distinction conferred 
only upon those who have become renowned for their 
military prowess. 

In the summer of 18—, the son of old Thife, Chief of 
the Pawnee Loups, residing upon a branch of the Platte 
River, was observed in this way to retire from his peo- 
ple. The young chief, though scarcely upon the verge 
of manhood, was already distinguished in all the skill, 
daring and hardihood of an accomplished savage war- 
rior, and had earned the envied appellation of the 
bravest of the Braves. 

It was in vain that the beautiful wife of the Chief 
timidly approached the lodge, and tossing her infant 
before him, sought to engage his attention. He motion- 
ed her away, and resumed his pipe, neither by look nor 
gesture betokening that he marked the drooping sadness 
of her eye, and the lingering of her footsteps, as she 
turned to depart. 

It may well be supposed that he remained not long in 
solitude. The best and bravest of the tribe sought his 
retirement—one by one they entered the lodge, took 
down the belt of wampum from the buffalo horns upon 
which it was suspended, drew it slowly through the left 
hand, restored it to its position, and then seated them- 
selves beside him. 

When the requisite number had assembled, the cere- 
monies preceding an adventure of the kind, commenced. 
Fastings and prayers, with mystical and varied incanta- 
tions, were observed for many days. No one returned 
to his cabin to exchange greetings with wife or kindred ; 
every thing yielded to the solemn preparations of the 
warrior. 
of skin, and awaited the visitations of sleep, for then the 
Great Spirit would descend, and in dreams, make 


They threw themselves, at night, upon mats 


known his will to his children. 

Morning came—the Pawnee Brave sprang from his 
couch with a flashing eye, his natural bearing of fierce 
defiance made still more terrible by the streaks of black 
paint upon his visage, which had been put on for the 


ceremonial. Grimly the chiefs eyed one another; for 


their dreams had been wild and disconnected, and the 
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voice of the Great Spirit had failed to reach the ears of 
his children. The Chief advanced, his eyes gleaming 
red from beneath his helmet, and stretching forth his 
arm, upon which rattled the quills of his feathered robe, 
he thus addressed them :— 

“Warriors, all night I could hear the whispering of 
the Great Spirit, but the words were borne away by a 
strong wind. [I tried to listen, but I could not. There 
is a serpent in our midst. Let him depart.” 

His hand dropped by his side, and he stood with foot 
advanced, head inclined, and looking fiercely upon the 
group before him. Slowly a young warrior arose, and 
left the lodge. 

A smile of derision passed over the face of the youth- 
ful Brave, and a low guttural expression of scorn escaped 
the lips of the grim chieftains. The recreant Brave had 
but lately married his bride, and in the silence of mid- 
night he had stolen to her side. Thus had all their 
incantations been counteracted, and the expedition de- 
layed. 

All day were the warriors engaged in their mysterious 
rites, practiced with renewed and awful solemnity. The 
dim shadows of the old woods rested upon the lonely 
lodge, the pale stars looked down, and the night-breeze 
trembled into silence, while the Great Spirit passed over 
them, revealing his will. 

When the morning came, the leader stood ready to 
disclose his intentions. He spoke of a tribe, distant a 
journey of many days, by whom their warriors had once 
been defeated, and the insult remained unavenged. 

‘“‘ Warriors, upon the land of our foe were many sap- 
lings; they were small—our children might have rooted 
them up. They are now mighty trees, casting their 
shadow upon the earth. They grew with the blood of our 
warriors. Chiefs, the old men of our foe, tell over their 
scalps, and they say, this, end this, and this, is the sealp of 
a Pawnee Loup. Let us avenge them. The hatchet has 
slept till it is covered with rust. We will dig it up, and 
make it bright till the blood of our people is revenged.” 

Grimly the chiefs arose, each adorned according to 
his rank as a Brave, or his skill as a huntsman. The 
plumes of the war-eagle nodding upon their crest, and 
the hairs of ‘the white buffalo, and the scalps of the 
slain depending from their arms and legs. The bow 
and quiver hung at their back, one arm supported the 
shield of tough buffalo hide, and the right had grasped 
the massy spear. 

The Pawnee leader eyed, fora moment, the gallant 
band, and then with measured pace commenced their 
perilous march, the towering crest rising and falling to 
the long, undulating step, resembling the trot of one of 
their own forest deer. 

With unerring sagacity they threaded the pathless 
woods—forded the rapid torrent, and traversed the wide 
and monotonous prairie. As they approached the doom- 
ed village, their vigilance was redoubled. Not a twig 
snapped beneath their moccasins—not a shrub was suf- 
fered to remain crushed by the footstep. They laid in 
ambush till the last torch expired in the wigwam, and 


the last wail of the restless child was hushed on the 








breast of its mother. 
sound of the war-whoop. The battle-axe and the arrow 
found their victim, and the yell of the warrior, grappling 
with his foe, the stifled cry of childhood, and the shrill 
shriek of woman, mingled with the tumult of battle, and 
the crackling of flames. Fierce and desperate was the 
Scarcely a warrior 


The 


Pawnees weary with labor, and laden with trophies, 


strife, and fearful the destruction. 
was left to the tribe, to tell the tale of death. 


mounted the horses of their foes, and prepared to de- 
part. 

had spared in the battle. Her father, rushing from his 
dwelling, had encountered the Pawnee Loup upon the 
threshold, and a long and desperate battle ensued. The 
Chief fell, and the victor found within, a matron shelter- 
ing a child in her bosom, and her daughter by her side. 
The maiden approached the Brave with a faint smile, 
saying, “‘Would you kill a Squaw?” The uplifted 
weapon fell to his side, and the cabin was spared. 

The captive was scarcely fifteen, yet had she sprung to 
the maturity and rounded outline of early womanhood. 
A world of passion seemed slumbering beneath the 
dreamy lids, and there was a litheness of motion, and 
gleamings of vivacity through the voluptuous indolence 
of the untutored girl, that might have won the admira- 
tion of more cultivated observers. Her dress was a 
snowy robe, made of the skin of the mountain goat, 
ornamented with quills of the purcupine, gorgeously 
colored. 
and similarly adorned, the springing curve of the latter 


Leggins and moccasins of the same material, 


giving promise ofa small, elegantly formed foot. Herlong, 
abundant hair, parted from the forehead, fell in braids 
far below the girdle. She managed the small restive 
animal which she rode, with a skill and dexterity not 
unmarked by her captor, who might thence be pardoned 
the display of the like accomplishment in the presence 
of one so fair, and so well qualified to appreciate it. 

Dauntlessly all day did she ride beside the Pawnee 
Loup, a captive, yet with a lofty bearing, an air of proud 
indifference, that neither sought nor repelled sympathy ; 
threading her way through the dense forests, gallo, ‘ng 
over the prairies, and plunging her horse into the stream 
to ford the rivers that impeded their progress. At night, 
she slept upon her couch of skins, nor dreamed of danger. 
The accidents of death and captivity were too frequent in 
the history of Indian life, to elicit much emotion, and 
the separation from her kindred was little different from 
what it would probably have been, had this been her 
bridal excursion, as scarcely ever did a maiden of her 
tribe marry one of their own people. True, her capti- 
vity might close in torture, and a lingering death, but 
she was a child of the woods, with a native apathy as to 
all evils in the possible future, and when trial should 
come, was ready to meet it in any shape, with a spirit 
worthy of her race. 

Once she placed her finger upon the grey-haired scalp 
of an old man, that hung at the girdle of the Brave, and 
said in a low voice, “ It was my father’s.” 

A flush passed over the brow of the Pawnee Loup, and 
he looked earnestly in the face of the poor girl. 


Beside the Pawnee leader rode a beautiful captive he 


Then arose the wild and appalling | 
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‘‘ He died the death of a brave chief,” he at length 
replied. 

“é Yes,”’ 
has no son to avenge his death; his memory will be 


Would that N is- 


responded the maiden, mournfully, “ but he 


like the leaf of autumn whenit is dry. 
kagah-had been a son!” 

They had now approached within view of the village. 
It stood upon an elevated plain, rich in pasturage, the 
river sweeping by in front, with its perpetual beauty, and 
untiring melody, and flanked by a heavy forest, undula- 
ting in the distance, draping the hills in verdure, and 
lovingly embracing the little lakes that sparkled in the 
sunshine, like diamonds scattered in the great wilderness. 
The party came to a halt, while a messenger was des- 
patched to the village with notice of their arrival. 

Instantly all was commotion, and a multitude ap- 
proached to escort the victorious chiefs to the council 
The 


elevated the 


lodge. women brandished the weapons of war, 
trophies of victory, and led the way with 
cries of exultation. The wife of the leader conveyed the 
captive to her own eabin, presented her with parched 
corn and venison, and spread the mats for her repose. 

Solemnly and in silence assembled the chiefs in coun- 
cil, to hear the result of the expedition, and determine 
the fate of the prisoner. The Pawnee leader gave the 
particulars of the enterprise, with a brevity becoming 
the character of a chief, already renowned, not only for 
his skill in battle, but wisdom at the council hall. 
Revenge, rather than plunder, had been the incitement 
to action, and they had returned, laden with the scalps 
of the foe, and a daughter of the chief of the tribe, to 
await the will of the council board. The warriors of 
their foemen had fallen in battle, and women and chil- 
dren alone remained to tell, in after years, of the deadly 
vengeance of the Pawnee Loup. 

It was the great festival of the Buffalo Hunt, but a 
mortality had appeared amongst them, and the animals 
were sickly and scarce, and hardly rewarded the labor 
of the hunter. Their Medicine men had hinted at a 
solemn sacrifice necessary to appease the wrath of the 
malignant spirit. 

An old man arose, trembling with age, his hair white 
with the frosts of a century. He bowed heavily upon 
his staff, and cast his dim eyes over the assembly. 

‘‘ Brothers, I am an old man; the hunters that went 
with me to the chase, have departed. The warriors 
that followed me to battle, are not. The sapling that 
I bent when a child, is now a gnarled tree, grey with 
Many suns ago, the 
evil spirits destroyed our game as they do now. We 
Then we offered a 


the moss of years—such am I. 


had forgotten to do them honor. 
human sacrifice at our great festival, and they were 
appeased, and the buffalo and the deer came down to 
drink in our rivers, and fed upon the great prairies. 
The Great Spirit has reserved the captive maiden, that 
his children may do what is right.”’ 

Low sounds of applause spread over the assembly, 
and when the chiefs separated, it was to prepare, the 
next day, for the great sacrifice which should avert the 
evils that threatened the tribe. 

Niskagah was in the cabin of her captor when told of 
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the fate that awaited her. An instant flush mounted to |! 
her cheek and temples, as if a pang had forced the blood, 
in a strong current, from the heart, and then it retreated, 
leaving in its place a fearful pallor. She raised her 
dark eyes imploringly to the face of the Pawnee Loup, 
but she met only the stolid look of an unsympathising 
heart. Ashamed of her weakness, she raised herself to 
her full height, threw back the masses of her jetty hair, 
and addressed him in a tone of defiance. 

“‘ Niskagah is the daughter of a great chief—she fears | 
not to die. The Pawnee Loup is a brave chief—he took || 
the scalp of an old man ;” and she laughed in scorn. 1 

For a moment lightning seemed to dart from the 
fierce eyes of the young chief; and then he folded his | 


arms and moved not while she continued— 


“The Pawnee Loups know not how to torture their | 
enemies—they are faint-hearted. They should have || 
spared our chiefs to teach them. Our young men had 
eaten the hearts of the Pawnee Loup warriors; it made } 
Every chief had the scalp of a Pawnee | 
Would Niskagah might die by the | ! 
|| 
| 


them strong. 
Loup at his girdle. 
hands of a brave people—but the Pawnee Loups are 


faint-hearted—they cannot torture her.” 
The night came on, burdened with wind and rain. 





The tall grass of the prairies undulated like the vexed | 
waters of the ocean, and the river, swollen by the moun- | 
tain torrents, roared over its rocky channel, foaming and | 
tumultuous. Niskagah arose from her bed of skins, and | 
looked forth into the darkness of the night. She thought 


| 
\| 
not of escape, for she had witnessed the defence of | 


the village, and knew the attempt were useless. She 1 
was alone amidst the solitude of the night, and the wild 
uproar of the elements, and now her woman’s nature }| 
returned, and she pressed her hands upon her brow, and | 
wept bitterly. All that instinctive clinging to life that || 
belongs to humanity in every condition, pressed upon her, | 
and made her recoil from the prospect of its speedy ter- | 
“pn with all the wildness of terror. The ‘node, 
0, protracted and horrible, glared up before the eyes || 
4 the lone girl, and her flesh already palpitated under |} 
the torture of the burning pitch, or quivered under the || 
knife. The pride of her race, and the daring bitterness 
of her own proud spirit forsook her, now that she was | 
alone with none to witness her weakness, and powerful | 


| 
| 
i] 


—very powerful became her woman’s nature, with its 
shrinking dependence, its dread of solitary suffering, and 
tendril-like reaching for support. It may be that a vague 1 
dream of rescue from her gallant captor haunted her |! 
imagination, but she remembered his cold, unsympa- 
thising look, and the long night wore on, and still he slept. || 
Hope died within her, and gave place to a wildness of || | 
excitement, and she rushed forth into the tempest. 1 
Passing a cabin door, she was arrested by low moans | 
from within, and companionship, even in suffering, drew i 
her towards it. Suddenly a young mother raised the | 
skins that concealed the entrance, and stood in the tem- | 
pest, her long hair streaming in the wind, and she gave || 


utterance to her sorrow in words like these :— | 


{} 


“ Alas! why didst thou leave me, my child? My | 


bosom is full of nourishment; why didst thou go?) Who || 


will nurse thee, my infant—who comfort and shelter thee? | i 
18 el 


low wailing. 


' be in the land of shadows, 








I cannot stay in my cabin while the cold wind is blow- 


| ing about thee, and the rain sinking into thy bed. Thy 


skins are wet, my child, and thy cheek is cold and damp. 
Come to my bosom! Let me feed thee, and dry the 
rain from thy hair. I cannot rest in my wigwam—lI 
cannot be warm and sheltered, whilst thou art cold in 
thy little grave.” 

Then she sank down upon the threshold, and uttered 
It was the first sorrow of the young 
savage, the grief of the untutored mother at the loss of 
her first born. 

Niskagah envied the lot of the unconscious child, that 
had thus gone to the land of spirits, ere it had known 
the bitterness of life. Yet the grief of another had 
allayed the excitement of her own heart, and she 


‘returned to the cabin, with the renewed apathy of her 


people, and the gleamings of hope that can never quite 
She slept long and soundly, 


desert the young heart. 


and awoke only to the sound of the wild birds as they 


| blithly hailed the purity of the morning. The heavy 
dew weighed down the herbage, and the clouds rolled 
away where the mountain tops seemed to beckon their 
coming. The river poured on with its swollen waters, 
chafing its rocky bed, and its hollow voice was heard 


' where it plunged down a chasm of rocks, sending up a 
volume of spray, upon which the morning sun was 


showering rainbow gems, and crowning it as with a 
diadem. 

The wife of the Pawnee Loup presented the captive 
venison and fruits, but she motioned her away, saying, 
“ Niskagah will talk with the Great Spirit—she will soon 
” then turning her face to the 
wall, she folded her robe over her bosom, and awaited 
those who should lead her to the stake. 


All things were in readiness. Women were there, 
eager with expectation, and children, awed by the pre- 
sence of their seniors, looked breathlessly at the elevated 
stake and instruments of torture. Warriors were there 
adorned with paint, and the trophies of battle, and hel- 
mets nodding with plumes, but conspicuous in the midst 
was the son of the chief, with the eagle crest towering 
| above the chiefs of the tribe. Wildly did the Medicine 
Man pursue the preliminary ceremonies, singing chaunts 


|in a low, guttural tone, keeping time with measured 


| step, and then tossing his arms in the air, raising his 


voice to a piercing scream, the bells of his robe jangling, 
and scalps fluttering in the wind. At length bounding 
from the ground, he returned, slowly leading in the 
victim, her wrists crossed meekly before her, and her 
unbound hair falling like a black veil nearly to her feet. 
Her step was feeble, and her lips compresssed, as if to 
crowd back all memory of weakness. 

As she approached the stake, she raised her eyes 
timidly from the ground, and encountered those of the 
| young Pawnee Loup. Instantly the shrinking girl 
became the proud child of the woods, sending back the 
gaze of the eager multitude with a look of fearless de- 
fiance, and approaching the instruments of torture with 
a step almost of alacrity. A shout of exultation burst 
‘from the crowd at the noble bearing of the prisoner. 

There was a rush—and the whole multitude sprang 








to their feet. 
arena, and borne the captive from their midst—and off 


The Pawnee Loup had bounded into the 


over the broad prairies, and up by the roar of the cata- || 
: . : 
Fact was seen the tall form of the warrior, and the robe || 


of the fearless maiden, as their fleet horses panted for 


the desert. Not a bow was strung, nor javelin poised. | 
It was an impulse from the Great Spirit, which it were 
impious to counteract. Rapidly and in silence the fugi- | 
tives pursued their flight. The Pawnee Loup scarcely 
glanced at his companion, as she gave the reins to her 
steed, and kept by his side, fearless and unhesitating, 
her eye dancing with renewed hope and happiness, and 
a smile playing upon her lip as they welled up from her 
At night, when the Chief spread her 


shadow of the great forest, and watched 


young heart. 
skins, in the 
her slumbers at a distance, Niskagah slept with the 


security of a child. When she awoke, she laved her 
face in the brook that bubbled at her feet, and braided 
her abundant hair, using it for a mirror. Seven days 
had they pursued their perilous way through the wilder- 
ness, greeted only by the howl of the wild beast, and the 
barking of Wish-ton-wish, when Niskagah knew they 
were approaching the country of her own people. 

They were now on the outskirts of the forest, and the 
Chief pointed to the hills behind which arose the smoke 
Niskagah heard him in silence. When 


he turned to depart, she laid her hand timidly upon his 


of their cabins. 


arm, and with the pathos of nature, said— 

“ The home of Niskagah is desolate. Grass grows in 
the foot-path of our warriors, and the council-fire is 
extinguished. The hunter has ceased from the chase. 
The blood of our chiefs is still wet upon the threshold. 
I would not behold it.” 

“Niskagah is a proud maiden,” replied the Brave. 
‘She will be Chief of her tribe, and she will teach her 
young men to take vengeance on the Pawnee Loups. 
Niskagah must be the wife of a great chief, who has 
many wives, for she would scorn to cook his venison, and 


make his wampum belts and moccasins. 


The girl sprang to his side, all the passion of her 


nature beaming from her dark flashing eyes. The 
Chief bent his looks admiringly upon the beautiful girl, 
and her lids fell under his ardent gaze. Her head 


drooped, and her voice was low and sweet. 

“ Niskagah is proud; she is the daughter of a great 
chief—but she is not too proud to love—and love would 
make her very gentle”—and her round lip quivered 
with the timidity of her sex. 

It may be that the Pawnee Loup remembered his own 
fair bride, singing a lullaby to his child—for he turned, 
away, and Niskagah remained motionless till the forest 
hid him from her view, and then in weariness and soli- 
tude sought the ruins of her village. 

When the Brave returned to his own council hall, 
He 
was wise in council, and brave in battle, and his will had 
gut his wife saw the growing 


none questioned his right to do as he had done. 


the authority of law. 
gloom upon his brow, and that her own smiles could not 
dispel it. His wigwam was lonely, and the game he killed 
in the chase, went to the cabins of others, for he had | 
She tried often to give utterance to the |, 


few to eat it. 





THE FLOWER AND THE 








HUMMING-BIRD. 


Sut 
she had determined om the great sacrifice, for her love 


thoughts of her heart, but they died upon her lips. 


soyght only the happiness of its object. 

She had nursed her infant to sleep, and laid him on 
the skins beside its father, and then in a low voice she 
said— 

“The Brave growa weary of his cabin—it is lonely. 
Niskagah is very beautiful, and she loves the Pawnee 
Loup.” 

She said no more, but pressed her lips to the cheek of 
her child, and when she raised her head, a tear had 
fallen upon it. ‘The Chief took her to his bosom, and 
the wife wept long and bitterly. Yet she urged his de- 
parture, for she saw the beauty of the captive was still 
fresh in his memory. 


With woman, love is ever the same, whether in the 





halls of elegance and refinement, or the simple cabin of 
the savage—it is still true to its nature—still self-sacri- 
ficing and enduring; twining flowers and verdure about 
the shrine of its idol, while its own heart is desvlate and 


broken. 


Original. 


THE FLOWER AND THE HUMMING-BLRD. 


OSGOOD, 


BY FRANCES S&S. 


WILD and licht as a fawn in flight, 
With the glee and the grace of a playful child, 
She tripped to the hill’s unclouded height, 


And the dying day around her smiled. 


Sunbeam and breeze were at play with her hair, 
(Where a few wild blossoms were braided low, ) 
Wooing it back from her shoulders fair, 


Lighting it up with a golden glow. 


azed on the beautiful girl, 


And lo! 


With the joy, that we ever, from grace, derive, | 


as we g 





We saw something quiver thro’ one soft curl, 
And struggle and gleam like a jewel alive! 
What can it be? For a moment or two, 
It burned with a brilliant ruby-ray, 
rhe next, it shone with the sapphire’s blue, 


And now with the amethyst’s purple play! 


What can it be? It is changing still, : 
To an emerald tint—to the sunshine’s glow— 
Can the maiden alter her gems at will ? 


And gift, with wings, each luminous show ” 


With wings—they are fluttering, tiny and light, 
Like those which we fancy the fairies wear— 
Ah! look! the treasure has taken flight, 
’T was a humming-bird caught in that golden snare! 


Silly rover! you fly from those silken rings, 
Where Love—a like prisoner—hugs his chain! 

Oh, you never will shut your shining wings ) 
On a flower so rare and sweet again! 
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Original. | I thought his ’haviour quite the ton 
SONGS FROM AN UNFINISHED OPERA. | Until I saw him stare 
— When merely told—that—brother—John, 
BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. Papa—would—make—his—heir ! 
I. | Next day and the day after 
*Twas in the flush of summer time, I dressed for him in vain-— 
Some twenty years or more, Was moved to tears and laughter— 
He never came again! 


Since Earnest lost his way, and crost 
But I have heard for widow Dash, 


The threshold of our door. i] 
He bought the bridal ring !— 


And he will wed her for her cash! 
The ugly, hateful thing ! 


I’ll ne’er forget his locks of jet 


His manly grace of form and face, 
Some twenty years ago. 


The hand he asked I freely gave— 


' 
| 
His brow of Alpine snow, ! 
| 
| 
| Original. 


Mine was a happy lot, 


In all my pride to be his bride | A MOTHER’S TEACHING. 
Within my father’s cot. | ile 

The faith he spoke he never broke : i! BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 
His constant heart I know ; || ci 

And well 1 wow 2 love bien now THE boy sat listening to the words 
As twenty years ago. | That from his mother fell, 


| 
! 9 ™ 
- | Pure lessons, wrapp’d in tender tones 
Like music’s softest swell. 

Love cannot be the aloe tree 


Whose bloom but once is seen ; And oft he mark’d her musing brow, 


Go, search the grove, the tree of love With holy silence bright, 
Is sure the evergreen. And blest its placid smile, and deem’d 


For that’s the same in leaf and frame, That angels loved the sight. 
"Neath cold or sunny skies ; 
You take the ground its roots have bound, But when that mother laid her down, 
Or it, transplanted, dies! To rest in mouldering clay, 
- : The world’s temptations o’er him roll’d, 
That love thus roots and firmly shoots ae 
; : And swept his faith away. 
In woman’s heart we see, P 


Through smiles and tears, in after years Like bird, that scorns the fowler’s snare, 
ss grows m Simsiees tres. | He trifled with his fate, 

The tree of love, all trees above, } Forgot to seek the Spirit’s aid, 

Por ever may be seen, Or for its teachings wait. 

In summer’s bloom, or winter’s gloom, 
A hardy evergreen. Yet once, as in his midnight watch, 
The lonely deck he pac’d, 

With the sad, solemn stars above, 
And round, old Ocean’s waste, 


Ill. 
THE colonel !—such a creature! 
I met him at the ball ! 


Perfect in form and feature . . 
aden " Methought her warning voice, who long 


’Neath the cold sods had slept— 
Spoke forth from every rushing wave, 


And so divinely tall ! 
He praised my dimpled-cheeks and curls, 
While whirling through the dance, That on resistless swept; 
And matched me with the dark-eyed girls 
Of Italy and France ! Methought, a tear-drop like her own, 
Fell from a gathering cloud, 
(| That round the beauty of the moon 


Had wreath’d its silver shroud ; 


He said, in accent thrilling, 
‘** Love’s boundless as the seu! 
And I, dear maid, am willing 
| 


sve , re 1? 
aspen Methought, the searching Eye of God, 


Flam'd in his secret soul, 
| And down the proud man bow’d with tears, 
To own its strong control. 


I heard him—blushed—“ would ask mamma’’— 
And then my eyes grew dim: 

He looked—I said, ‘‘ mamma—papa— 
I'd give up all for him!” 

My governor is rich and old— | The Saviour’s lowly yoke he took, 
This well the colonel knew: His flinty heart was riven, 

Love’s wings,” he said, “‘ when fringed with gold, | And so the seed his Mother sow’d, 
Are beautiful to view !” | Brought forth rich fruit for Heaven. 
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DRY UP YOUR TEARS. 
A BALLAD. 


THE MELODY BY HEROLD—THE POETRY BY T. HAYNES BAYLY. 


SYMPHONIES AND ACCOMPANIMENTS BY ALEXANDER LEE. 
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Have we not known as dark a day as this? And did 
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Accelerando. 
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DRY UP YOUR TEARS. 


























chase your deep de - jec - tion, 
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SECOND VERSE. 














Dry up your tears! dry up your tears! 





A joy they never know who never part. 
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up your tears! 
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One gentle smile to cheer your lover’s heart ; 





Dry up your tears! one smile before I leave you, 


And think of this—to meet again will 
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Original. 
TRYSTING 


BY ROBERT HAMILTON, 


“Swear, Helen, that you will be mine—that you 


THE TREE. 


are mine !”’ 

“William, I will be yours—yours only!” 

“Seal it by an oath!” he said, in the eagerness of 
frenzy. ‘‘ By your hopes of happiness hereafter—by all 
that is sacred in Heaven, dear upon earth, or dreadful in 
hell—swear to me, Helen Middlemas, in my presence— 
in the presence of your God, that you will never give 
your hand to another.” 

“ Have I not promised ?” she replied; “can you not 
trust me? Are we not com- 
manded to swear not at all ?”’ 


Did I ever deceive you? 


“‘Command—the devil!”’ bitterly retorted the impas- 
sioned and agitated youth, and flung from him the fair 
hand that trembled in his. 
“Tears! what, tears again, Helen?” 


The maiden wept, and fell 
upon his neck. 
resumed he. ‘‘ Well, well, the softest breast has the 
fewest burnings—the heart that weeps never breaks.”’ 

“William, this from you? it is unkind—cruel,” she 
cried, and hid her head in his bosom. 

“Forgive me, dearest, forgive me,” said he, “but 
know this night—this very hour, we part, perhaps, for 
ever. Your father hates me—the world shuns me—foes 
persecute, and, at this moment, pursue me, and you, 
Helen—you that I have loved—clung to as a sinner 
clings to his last prayer—you for whom alone, the 
friendless, kinless Stuart lives. Shall I say it again? 
Helen Middlemas, promises, but she dare not—will not 
swear to be the wife of a ruined man.” 

“She dare—she will!’’ eagerly replied the beautiful 
girl, starting from his embrace. 

She dropped upon her knee—her hands were clasped 
together, her soft blue eyes raised towards Heaven—it 
was a vow—an oath—a loud—a deep and solemn oath. 
A dark cloud shadowed the face of the fair moon, as her 
lover exclaimed, ‘‘ Amen!” the raven croaked, and fled 
from the tree that overshadowed them. He raised her 
in his arms—she was again upon his breast, and his lips 
sealed her oath upon her snowy brow. 
parting arrived. “ Farewell, farewell!” said he, and 
the words groaned in his swelling breast. ‘“‘ Helen, my 
beloved, farewell, but when Iam gone—when the tongue 
of slander itself is dumb—when the moon is in the 


heavens—when the murmur of the stream moans through 


The moment of 


THE TRYSTING 


| ferers. 


the stillness of evening—when your knees are bent in| 


prayer—when your eyes gaze upon this trysting tree, 
let all—let each proclaim, ‘ Helen Middlemas, remem- 
ber thy vow !’” 

We will not describe their parting, nor say how they 
parted—turned and turned again—all, from seventeen to 
seventy, who have any thing of the shape of a heart 
within them, know how bitter a thing it is to tear one’s 


self from the arms of all that seems lovely or worth 


loving upon earth—to say again and again, farewell, | 


They 
parted—he rushed madly away—turned for a moment, 


while the heart is sick—surfeited with agony. 


and exclaiming—‘‘ Thy vow, thy vow, Helen Middle- 


TREE. 


mas, remember thy vow!” disappeared, none knew 
whither. 

William Stuart was one for whom many sympathised, 
but none were interested, and as is ever the concomitant 


of continuous misfortune—one whom the most contemp- 


tible fag-ends of human nature’s manufacture, thought 


themselves privileged to revile. He had been nursed in 
the lap of plenty—had entered upon all the extrava- 
gancies and some of the studies of a gentleman com- 
moner—was the beau-ideal of the high street of Oxford, 
and bore, among his companions, the enviable appella- 
tion of a glorious young fellow; but pleasure and praise 
stood suddenly still—a chancery suit that had been liti- 
gated for thirty years, was decided against the elder 
Stuart, and three days after found William at the home of 
his early joys to follow the funeral of his hapless father, 
and to witness the death-bed of a broken-hearted mother. 
She lingered a few months—the remaining menials had 
become insolent, and as spies of the creditors, affected 
to govern, while friends, doubtless from a delicate blind- 
ness, did not obtrude their visits on the unfortunate suf- 
William, the son of her love—her only child, 
was her sole attendant. She made a last effort to rise 
upon her elbows—sank back upon her pillow. ‘‘ Kneel, 
my son—receive a mother’s blessing,’ she said, as he 
trembling on his 


“ God 


of the orphan!’’ she muttered faintly—when the door of 


knelt by her side—her wasted hand 


head—her dying glance was raised to Heaven. 


the chamber was burst open, and the merciless execu- 
tors of the law, in behalf of the exulting creditors, rushed 
forward to dispossess the dying sufferer of her bed. 

The rude grasp of a bailiff tore the expiring mother’s 
hand from that of her son, and her pulse ceased to beat, 
but her eye lost not its gaze of fondness and anxiety, as 
her spirit passed with a sigh, “‘to where the wicked 
cease from troubling.” William gazed for a moment 
on the motionless features of what, an instant before, had 
been his mother’s—the next, one of the ruthless minions 
of the law was at his feet, and another struggling in his 
grasp. He spoke not, for speech had fled with his 
mother’s spirit, but his look was insanity and death, 
while ruin and revenge clung like twin tigers on his tor- 
tured heart. One, like a dying worm, still coiled con- 
vulsively beneath his heel, as the blood gushing from the 
distended eye-balls of the other, fell upon the burning 
hand that grasped his throat, then dashing bim head- 
long upon his cemrade in oppression, William darted 
from the house, and flying—he knew not, cared not 
whither—rushed to the trysting tree, where the lovely 


Helen had anxiously awaited his approach. At this 


moment was the meeting and parting already described. 


On the recovery of the victims of his natural, but per- 
haps rash revenge, all inquiry regarding the fugitive, 
was suspended, and by all, save one, his very existence 
seemed forgotten. For weeks—months, hunger was his 
counsellor—his companion and tormentor, but the sons 
of prosperity know not its meaning. Hunger is @ 
dranght in which the evils—the pains—the temptations 
of the earth are all—all mingled with the tortures of hell 
—his blood had forgotten the nature of heat, and his 


bones were knit together in agony; the pains of want 





























THE TRYSTING TREE. 
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were swallowed in the torment of walking sleep, and a [ 
dreamy consciousness of existence, confirmed only by 


the acuteness of misery. 


Disappointed in every effort te obtain a situation— 
unable to beg—/o beg—the thought to him was death— | 
the death of a disgraced criminal—covered with rags— 
the skeleton of what he was—blushing at his own 
shadow, and barked at by the veriest curs that fawned 
upon others—the once gay William Stuart welcomed | 
with a feeling akin to delight, the straw-covered shed of | 
a farm-yard which invitingly offered its meagre shelter 
from the ruthless storm ef a December night. It was a} 
Juxury to which he had long been a stranger, and in a 
few minutes the ghost of sleep hovered over his eyelids, | 
but the continual howlings of the watchful mastiff gave | 
notice of the intruder, and a ruffian-blow aroused the 
comfortless dreamer to reality. The last shadows of day 
yet rendered visible the features of his disturber, and in 
them, William recognized Frederick Walcott, a wretch 
who owed his prosperity to the patronage and bounty of 
his father; and who, from being a liveried beggar in the 
hall, had become factor and principal creditor upon the | 
estate; yea, it was by his orders the bed of his dying 
mother had been seized. William gazed upon him a 
moment, as a man would upon a serpent, ere he strug- 


gled with it in death. ‘‘ Monster!”’ he exclaimed, and 


the riding-whip of the villain again descended heavily 


upon his head. William clasped a small knife in his 
hand; he was wont so to sleep with it in the fields, as 
though his poverty were not a sufficient guard. He had 
discovered his Helen carving their names with it upon 
their favorite tree, a few days previous to their last | 


meeting; it was a strange and unexpected last gift. 
Before Walcott could repeat the blow, the knife was | 
plunged into his body; his cries alarmed the family, and 
William fled, leaving the knife in the wound. From this | 
period five years passed away, and the name of William 
Stuart was never heard. Helen’s father was what may 
pass, in the world, for a good man, but his ledger was | 


his religion—his purse his god—his happiness lay in the 
funds, and his ideas of felicity were all reducible to 
pounds, shillings and pence. He knew of no merit but 


the art of getting gain; and justly esteeming William 


Stuart, at the period of their acquaintance, deficient in 
this particular, it, with the family misfortunes, caused 
him to despise him with a perfect hatred. He indeed 
loved his daughter, but it was a love regulated by his 
own rule of what constituted enjoyment. From this } 
cause he was anxious to bestow her hand upon the | 
wealthy Frederick Walcott, who though an uninviting, | 
was a wealthy and determined suitor. Threatenings, 

entreaties and persecutions, were alike unheeded by | 
Helen, for while William Stuart lived, she was his—his, | 
betrothed before Heaven. Tears of sorrow had wasted 

the bloom from her cheek, when glancing over the varie- | 
ty of a morning paper, she perceived the notice of the | 
body of a young man having been found near the banks || 
of the Dart, in Devonshire, and that by a letter inthis 
possession, his name appeared to have been William 

Stuart, a native of Northumberland. The letter was 
signed Helen Mid , but the remainder of the signa- | 





|| found. 


ture was illegible; it also described a pocket-knife that 
had been found upon him, with the initials H. M. upon 
a silver heart. We shall not picture the agonies of 
Helen; with well-feigned sympathy Walcott pretended 
to hasten to Devonshire to obtain the necessary proofs, 
and in ten days, returned, bringing the letter, the knife, 
She identi- 
fied all—she could no longer plead her vow, and the 
Smile 
not, gay-hearted reader, whom the finger. of misery has 


and a pocket-book, also the gift of Helen. 
triumph of villany was on the eve of completion. 
never stripped—smile not. Deprived of every other 
means of conveyance, William Stuart’s hat was the 


Alarmed by the approach 
of Walcott’s servants, he had fled and left it, and several 


repository of his earthly all. 


weeks elapsed before the pocket-book and letter were 
Borne down by the persecution and tears of her 
grey-haired father, Helen consented to be led as a lamb to 
the slaughter. The marriage-party had approached the 
village church, the priest was proceeding with the cere- 
mony, and repeating the words, ‘‘ Wilt thou take this 
man?” when a voice behind the altar exclaimed,— 
They start- 
ed as though the trump of the archangel had awakened 


“Helen Middlemas, remember thy vow !” 
the dead around them. “She will, she will !’’ exclaim- 
ed Helen, wildly, and the next moment she swooned in 
the embrace of a spirit? no! but a noble-looking young 


seaman. He cast a glance upon the palsied bridegroom 


||—a glance none but a British seaman could cast upon 


a wretch and a coward, and looking scorn upon all, dis- 
The church stood by the 


beach, and before its astonished inmates had exchanged 


appeared with his fair burden. 


words, the splash of oars was heard conveying Helen 
and William Stuart to a lugger, which, for the last hour, 
had been riding in the bay—for—but it must be told— 
rendered desperate by misfortune, William had con- 
nected himself with the illegal trafficers that frequent 


| the Coast, and was now master and owner of as pretty a 


craft as ever eluded his majesty’s revenue. 

In conclusion, within two years, old Middlemas died, 
leaving his daughter sole heiress of his wealth, and 
William, bidding farewell to his traffic in Geneva, return- 


ed to Britain with his lovely wife and two little Stuarts, 


smiling love and innocence on their knees. 
Should any feel interested in the fate gf Walcott, all 


we can say is, wealth vanished like the baseless fabric of 


a vision, and being afterwards less fortunate in his petty 
thefts—the last time we visited London, we found him 
with a peculiar badge and livery, laboring in the dock- 
yards at Deptford. 

Original. 
TO MARY. 


Ou! never blushed Love’s bashful rose 
On cheek more fair than thine, 

And ne’er were bridal offerings lain 
Upon a purer shrine. 

Then take, sweet girl! my token-pearl, 
Thy raven hair to part, 

It is no “ pearl of price ;” but that 


Thou wearest in thy heart! F. 








Original. 
FORTUNE’S CHANGES. 


BY CAROLINE ORNE. 


“ Ah! little think the gay, licentious proud, 
Whom pleasure, power and affluence surround, 
how many drink the cup 

Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 

Of misery! Sore pierced by wintry winds, 
How many shrink into the sordid hut 

Of cheerless poverty !’—THomson. 





It was a cold, cheerless day in the dead of winter, 
that a girl, who might be sixteen or seventeen years old, 
ascended the door-steps of a splendid looking dwelling, 
in one of our larger cities, with a reluctant air. She 
stood for a few seconds hesitating to ring the bell, but a 
bitter and searching blast that swept by, against which 
her thin pelisse and straw bonnet afforded but a feeble 
defence, conquered her timidity. The door was opened 
by a servant, and just as she was inquiring if she could 
see Miss Howell, a young man of very elegant appear- 
ance entered the hall, and told her that he would conduct 
her to the lady’s presence. Leading the way, he opened 
the door of a spacious and magnificently furnished apart- 
ment, and with his hand still resting on the latch, invited 
her to enter. She was shivering with cold, but she 
stopped near the door, without presuming to approach 
the glowing anthracite fire; and in truth, there was 
little occasion for a person who had not recently been ex- 
posed to the weather to hover near it, so effectually was 
the cold excluded by the rich Brussels carpet, that yield- 
ed almost like down to the pressure of the feet, the 
double windows, with their embroidered satin curtains, 
as well as by the care that was taken to prevent drafts 
of air from entering beneath the doors. 
the poor girl almost died within her, as she took a hasty 
survey of the different of the 
Seated, not far from the fire, in a most luxurious looking 
chair, was a middle aged, haughty, looking lady, whose 


inmates apartment. 


attention was directed to a young girl who stood near | 


her, and who held, in one of her small white hands, a 
quantity of rich jewelry. This was Miss Howell. On 


The heart of 


FORTUNE’ S CHANGES. 


— _——— 


| audible, “‘ to see if it were convenient for you to pay that 


! 


the sofa sat Ann Huntley, her cousin, a very beautiful 


girl, who might be two or three years her senior. 
“Edgar Huntley,” said Miss Howell, “‘ where have 

you been all the morning? I have been wanting you to 

give your opinion of these jewels. Have you ever seen 


any more beautiful _ 


“T dont know that I ever have,” answered Edgar || 


rather coldly. 

“ T know you never have, and Mr, Upton says he shall 
charge only a hundred dollars more for the set, than for 
those vulgar looking things I showed you yesterday, and 


small bill.” 

“T was notaware that you had any demands against 
me,” said Miss Howell. 

“Tt is for hemstitching a dozen linen handkerchiefs 
last summer.” 

** Oh, yes,—and if I rightly remember, they were done 
very indifferently.” 

The girl did not contradict her assertion, though the 
crimson spots that agitation had planted upon her cheeks 
became deeper; but Ann said— 

‘‘T am sure, Lucinda, if the handkerchiefs in question 
are those which you told me Juliet Norton did, I never 
saw any more neatly done in my life.” 

“* My name is Juliet Norton,” said the girl. 

“ Truly an euphonious name,” said Miss Howell, “ it 
would sound well in a novel.”’ 

Juliet swallowed to suppress her rising emotion, and 
unfolding a small bit of paper, which she immediately 
refolded and handed to Miss Howell, said in an humble 
tone, “ will you please pay it?” 

‘‘ Nine shillings?”’ said Miss Howell, looking at the 
bill, —*‘ it appears to me that you charge high.” 

‘* My price is a shilling a piece for such handkerchiefs, 
when I work a sprig in each corner, but you told my 
little sister who called, last month for the pay, that you 
could not afford to give so much, so I altered the price 
from two dollars to nine shillings, as you may see by the 
bill.” 

“T cannot possibly pay you to-day—you must call 
again next week.”’ 

Ann perceived that Juliet looked greatly distressed, 
and said to her, “ cousin, I will lend you the money.” 

“No, you must not, Ann. Do you not recollect that 

I told you this morning that I should be obliged to 
borrow every cent that you could spare if I concluded to 
have that splendid ball dress ?”’ 

‘And you have concluded to have it?” said Ann. 

I am determined not to go to the 
You may go,”’ turning to 


“Yes, I must have it. 
ball, next week, without it. 
Juliet, “and I will pay you next week, or the week 
after.”’ 

Juliet, with a look of utter hopelessness, which went 
to the heart of Ann, and was present with her for days 
afterwards, approached the door and attempted to open 
The momentary delay was 
Edgar, 


it, but did not succeed. 
fatal to her self-control, and she burst into tears. 
_who had remained a silent spectator of the scene, sprang 
forward, opened the door, and stepping lightly through 


|| the hall opened the street door likewise for her to pass 


, ° ” ® 
I am sure, mamma, you won't mind that,”’ said she turn- 


ing to her mother. 


While Mrs. Howell was considering, whether she had 


best mind it or not, Edgar Huntley said, ‘‘ Miss Howell, | 


this young girl has some business with you, I believe.” 


Miss Howell turned towards her with an air that || 


seemed to say ‘‘ you may speak.” 
“T have called,” said the poor girl, in a voice scarcely 


| 


out. He then slipped on an overcoat, and taking his 
hat, was determined to see where she went. 
‘‘ What an artful creature,” said Miss Howell, the 


moment they had left the room. ‘“ You have not become 
She saw that she had succeed- 


used to their tricks yet. 
ed in exciting your compassion, and was determined to 


make an effective exit. The tears of such people are 


always at their command.” 
’ 


“I wonder at your employing such creatures,” said 


| ° 
Mrs. Howell, they are always so clamorous for theit 

| 5 

| pay.” 
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“ Hunger and cold are enough to make them so,” said || 


Ann. 
“Nonsense !”” said Miss Howell. “A girl who can 
wear as good a pelisse as this Miss Juliet Norton had 


on—I like to speak her name, I wish there was an 


Annabella to it—can never make me believe that she is 


suffering from either cold or hunger.” 

“It is true that her pelisse was of fine meterials, but 
it was very much worn. I was nearer to her than you 
were, and could see that it was mended in a dozen 
places. Besides it appeared very thin, and must have 
been quite insufficient protection against the extreme 


cold. I longed to follow her, and offer her my good 


warm shawl.” 

“ Oh, no, your elegant cloak would have been the thing 
—but were is your brother gone ?”’ 

“T don’t know.” 

“T rather suspect that he has gone to wait upon this 
Miss Juliet home. Perhaps he will lend her his cloak. 
La, I had like to have forgotten my jewels, in a subject 


so absorbing. Mamma, you must not say nay to my 


‘by a rug fastened to the ceiling. 


| 
; 


purchasing them, for Edgar likes them—he said so just || 


” 
now. 


“Yes, child, purchase them if you like, though the | 


truth is, I am a little pressed for money at this time.” 
“What if 


ci * 
cannot make much difference. 


you are,mamma? Such a trifling sum 
Could Miss Howell have read what was passing in 
the mind of Edger Huntley, she would probably have 
done differently; for when, by the invitation of her 
mother, he and his sister came to spend a few weeks 
with them, his handsome person and elegant manners, 
(his large fortune might have had some influence,) 
appeared so attractive to her, that she no longer hesita- 
ted to reject a very unexceptionable offer, then under 
consideration. At first, he was evidently pleased with 
her, for without being eminently beautiful, there were 
few who could appear so well at a party, or in the ball- 
room. A few traits of disposition, casually disclosed, 
put him upon his guard, and he determined to study her 
character before suffering his heart to be irretrievably en- 
thralled by her attractions. 
its antidote ; and after the little scene that had just been 
enacted, could she have availed herself of charms equal 
to those which ensnared the sage Ulysses, he would have 
remained “fancy free.”’ In the evening, Miss Howell 
being busily employed in preparing for the anticipated 
ball, Ann took that opportunity to filful an engagement 
she had made with her brother. 
hall ready prepared for a walk. 
“Tt is very cold,” said he as he gave her his arm, 
“and I hope you have prepared yourself accordingly.” 
Ann was a good walker, and her brother conducted 
her rapidly through several streets, till at last they enter- 
ed 
ings denoted that they had entered upon the precincts of 
poverty. 
said, ‘‘] think this is the house.” 





Edgar at length paused before one of them and 
He knocked at the 
door, and in a few seconds it was opened by a meager 


looking girl, eight or nine years old, who held in her | 


hand a small tin lamp. 
19 


She met him in the 


The study carried with it |) 


‘ever beheld. 


street, where the mean appearance of the build- |, 
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“Does Juliet Norton live here?” inquired Edgar. 

“Yes sir,—please walk in,” and she conducted them 
into a neat, though very mean looking apartment. Near 
the fire, if it were indeed worthy to be called a fire, the 
only fuel being some shavings in a basket, a handful of 
which the little girl threw on at intervals—set a woman, 
past the prime of life, whose emaciated person, and 
hollow cough, showed that she was suffering from that 
lingering, but incurable disease, which has been termed 
an old fashioned consumption. Her gown had once 
been black, but age and constant wear had changed it to 
a rusty brown, and her plain muslin cap, displaying in- 
numerable darns, was tied with a faded black riband; 
yet notwithstanding her illness and mean attire, there 
was an ease and politeness in her manners that indicated 
she had been accustomed to good society. The building 
being much decayed admitted the cold air on every side, 
and the place where the invalid was seated was screened 
She was Juliet’s ma- 
ternal aunt, and her name was Hobart. 

Juliet, who sat near a small table, engaged with her 
needle, rose at their entrance and handed them chairs, 
evincing by a slight discomposure, which she could not 
conceal, that want and wretchedness had not yet had the 
power to entirely crush that proud sensitiveness of heart 
which causes it to shrink from displaying its misery to 
the observation of strangers. Being now without her 
bonnet, Edgar and his sister had a better opportunity 
than before to observe her very pale and care-worn 
features. They perceived too that her hands trembled 
as she resumed her work, but they did not then know 
that it was as much in consequence of her not having 
broken her fast, since the morning, as from agitation at 
their unexpected visit. But though fatigue, anxiety and 
privation had impaired, even withered her beauty, it had 
The outline of her finely chiselled 
features had become somewhat sharpened, but her brow 


not destroyed it. 


where the veins were traced as delicately as on the leaf 
of some snowy flower, and round which her hair, soft 
as a golden cloud, was wreathed in rich redundancy, 
retained all its original purity, while her eyes of the hue 
of a moonlight sky in June, were fringed with long, 
silky lashes, which enhancing yet softening their bril- 
liancy, made them appear to mirror more deeply, all 
the mind’s sweetest, as well as its most melancholy 
musings. In spite of the disadvantage of mean apparel 
it was evident that her form was exquisitely moulded, and 
in perfect keeping with her face, which both Edgar and 
Ann agreed in pronouncing the most lovely they had 
Such was the being, who shivering by the 
flickering blaze of their unsubstantial fire, with the wind 
whistling through crevices on every side, had toiled un- 
remittingly with her needle during the day, except the 
time she spent in her bootless errand to Miss Howell, 
without any support save a slight breakfast. After the 
lapse of a few minutes, Ann produced a muslin cape 
which she wished to have embroidered, and inquired if 
she would undertake to complete it in the course of five 
or six weeks. Juliet replied that she would. 

“T will pay you now then,” said Ann, depositing 


twice the amount, on the table, which it was customary 
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to demand for such work, ‘as 1 shall possibly leave town 
before that time.” 

The poor invalid, who had sustained the privations of 
that cold and bitter day without a murmur or a tear, 
when she saw once more within their reach the means 
of alleviating their sufferings, held up her thin, emaciated 
hands, and said, in a voice half choked with tears, 
“ Surely, dear young lady, the blessing of those ready to 
perish will rest upon you.”’ Juliet in the meantime buried 
her face in her hands, and little Ellen, her sister, wept 
through sympathy, while Ann endeavored to disguise 
her emotion by hunting in her reticule for the embroidery 
pattern, and Edgar by taking out his watch and fixing 
his eyes upon it as intently as if he were attempting to 
decipher a circle of hieroglyphics. 

“You see,”’ said Mrs. Hobart, after she had suc- 
ceeded in calming her feelings, ‘“‘ that we are all too 
weak to bear sudden joy with composure. If the gay 
young lady who sent Juliet away to-day with promises 
instead of pay, could have known that we had consumed 
our last mouthful of food, and were without the means to 
procure more, she would, I think, have paid her, even at 
the risk of being obliged to appear at the ball she 
mentioned, less splendidly attired. Perhaps she might 
tell us that we ought to solicit charity of the town, but 
it is hard for persons who have once lived in affluence to 
think of doing that—besides, if those who employ Juliet 
would pay her promptly, we should, at least, be placed 
above actual want.” 

Young Huntley, and his sister, soon bade them good 
evening, but neither of them would have slept qnietly 
that night, had not the former, as soon as he had seen 
Ann home, sent them, by a porter, whatever was neces- 
sary to make them comfortable for the present. 

Ann, who in a few days afterwards made them 
another call, was informed, by Mrs. Hobart, that Juliet 
and Ellen’s father while living was thought to be wealthy, 
but that after his demise the estate was found to be in- 
solvent. The property which had been in his possession, 
being for the most part personal, all that remained to 
Mrs. Norton was the right to spend the remainder of her 
days ina house which her husband had formerly let. 
Though a woman of delicate health, she had much 
energy of character, and by teaching a small school, and 
executing what ornamental needle-work she could 
procure, she was able for several years to support her- 
self and children. Her health, however, at length sunk, 
beneath anxiety of mind, and over-exertion, but Mrs. 
Hobart, her sister arriving opportunely from a distant 
town, where she had formerly resided, assumed the task 
Mrs. Norton was no longer able to perform, and thus 
saved her from suffering during the brief remainder of 
Unfortunately Mrs. Hobart’s health yielded, 


. 


her days. 
in the course of three years, to her unremitting exertions, 
and Juliet being thought by parents too young to take 
charge of their children, their only resource was her 
needle, and a small sum of money Mrs. Hobart had 
brought with her. This, though never resorted to, when 
by the most painful parsimony they could manage to 
avoid it, gradually melted away, and they were soon 
obliged to leave their comfortable tenement for their 


FORTUNE S CHANGES. 
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present wretched abode. On one account Juliet felt 
glad to make the exchange; for her feelings would be 
liable to be Jess frequently wounded by meeting with 
those, who during her father’s life courted her company, 
but now, did not even recognize her. 

Soon afterwards, Edgar and his sister, in pursuance 
of a plan which they had matured between them, went 
to look at a small, neat house, which Ann, that no occa- 
sion might be given for slander, hired in her own name, 
and which they caused to be comfertably furnished as 
expeditiously as possible. When, at last every thing was 
arranged satisfactorily, Ann directed to have a cheerful 
fire kindled in the handsome parlor stove, and then 
called on Juliet, and invited her to walk with her. A 
faint blush flitted over Juliet’s cheeks as she produced 
her mended pelisse, and weather-beaten straw bonnet, 
but she made no allusion to them. As they stepped into 
the street, Ann drew her arm under her own, and as a 
house at no great distance had been purposely selected, 
on account of the invalid aunt, a few minutes walk 
brought them to its door. Ann rang the bell, and they 
were admitted by a tidy looking girl, who directed looks 
of much curiosity towards Juliet. Having conducted her 
into the neat, cheerful looking parlor, Ann disclosed to 
her what she had done, at the time expresssng a hope that 
it would meet her approbation. 

Juliet could find no language to express her thanks, 
but there was an eloquence in her looks, far more ex- 
pressive and affecting than could have been painted by 
words. When at length she was able to speak, “ I fear,” 
said she, ‘‘ that you have deprived yourself of many luxu- 
ries in order to do all this—It must have occasioned 
you great expense.” 

“Yes, the expense has been something, but it has 
caused me no inconvenience. I am my own mistress, 
and my annual income has not only permitted me to do 
this, but will allow me to do more. Edgar would have 
been both proud and happy to have shared the expense 
with me, but besides my being desirous to have the 
whole credit myself, he was restrained by certain reasons 
which you will understand and appreciate.” 

Mrs. Hobart, for whom a comfortable and appropriate 
apartment had been provided, was the next morning 
placed in a carriage and conveyed to their new habita- 
tion; being accompanied by little Ellen, who had the 
pleasure of being attired in a new and warm dress. 
When seated by the fire in her easy chair, the gratitude 
which she expressed to Ann, who had joined Juliet in 
order to welcome her, was not the less fervent, nor her 
smile of happiness the less warm, from being conscious 
that she could not long remain to participate her bounty; 
and when in afew months afterwards, she was summoned 
to take 


“Her chamber in the silent halls of death,” 
* ——-sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust she drew near the grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 





More than a year from this event, as Mrs. Howell, 
and her daughter, in company with a party of friends, 


were sitting in the parlor of the hotel at one of our 
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SONNET.---ON A SLEEPING 


fashionable watering places, their curiosity was excited 
by the following conversation between two ladies, who 
were strangers to them. 

“Did you see Mr. Edgar Huntley, when he was in 
town last year,’’ inquired one of them. 

‘Yes, I saw him pass our house several times, and 


thought him a remarkable fine looking young man.” 


Mr. Allen told my husband this morning that he is 
just married, and that he is expected here to-day, or to- |, 


morrow.” 
“Did he tell him the name of the lady he has mar- 


ried.” i} 

“No, but it is Miss Howell, I suppose—his cousin.” It 

“ Very likely—I remember, now, of hearing that he |, 
was engaged to her.” {| 

The ladies, unconscious of their contiguity to Miss 
Howell, soon afterwards rose and left the room. 

““Who is it that Edgar can be married to?” said Mrs. 
Howell to her daughter as soon as they were gone. 

“T, of course, cannot enlighten you upon the subject,” | 
replied Miss Howell, ‘and 1 am certain that is a matter 
of perfect indifference to me.” | 

“Tt is, at least, very odd that we should never have | 


heard a word about it. I should have thought that Ann 


would have mentioned it in her last letter.”’ 


“* My opinion is different from yours. I should imagine || 
that you had had ample opportunity to ascertain Ann’s || 
taste for privacy from that Juliet Norton affair. You 
know that we never knew a word about her renting a 
house and furnishing it for her, till she and her brother 
had been gone several weeks.” 

Mrs. Howell was prevented from replying by the ex- 
clamation of a little girl who stood near the window. 

“Only see, mamma,” said she ‘‘ what a beautiful lady 
there is!” 

Mrs. Eaton, the child’s mother, as well as Mrs. Howell 
and her daughter hastened to ebey the impulse of curiosity. 
A handsome private earriage stood before the door, from 
which a gentleman bad just handed one lady and was 
offering his hand to another. 

“Why that is certainly Ann Huntley stepping from 
the carriage, and that must be her brother who is assist- 
ing her, from his form and air,’ said Mrs. Howell. 

The next moment conjecture was exchanged for cer- 
tainty by her obtaining a view of his face. 

‘*And the other lady, is doubtless Mrs. Edgar Hunt- 


ley,” said Mrs. Eaton. “ What an admirable form and 


face.”’ | 
‘“‘T have certainly,”’ said Mrs. Howell, “ either seen 
her before, or some person very much resembling her.”’ 
“At any rate,” said Mrs. Eaton, “we must allow 
little Myra to be a good judge of beauty. Miss Dermont 


will now no longer be the cynosure to attract all eyes. | 


Do you think she will, Miss Howell ?” i} 


“T am a very indifferent judge of beauty,” replied the | 
lady with a cold, disdainful smile, by which she strove to 
conceal the chagrin that filled her heart. 

“Now, I think Mrs. Eaton judges correctly,” said 
Mrs. Howell. 


“How strange that I cannot remember the person’s 
name she resembles. Cannot you recollect, Lucinda ?”’ 


i 
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‘‘T am as dull in detecting resemblances as I am in 
judging of beauty,” replied the daughter, who, although 
she instantly recognized her, could not bring herself to 
say that the beautiful and elegant Mrs. Huntley was no 
other than the late poor Juliet Norton. 


Original. 
SONNET.’ 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


Ou, for a life of freedom—give me wings ! 
Wings for th’ exultant spirit that aspires 
To purge this earthly dross with heavenly fires— 
To drink the waters of perennial springs, 
And dwell serenely in the realms of rest! 
Sick am I of this feverish toil and strife, 
Sick of the weary struggle men call life ; 
And ever—ever longing to be blest, 

I seek the good—the beautiful in vain— 
Behold a substance, and embrace a shade; 
The sweetest pleasure ends in bitterest pain-— 
The brightest phantasies the soonest fade. 

I would be free—I would be free and find 


The empyrean of the chainless mind. 


Original. 
ON A SLEEPING INFANT. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


[ know they are with thee, dear innocent child! 

For again in the joy of sweet sleep thou hast smil’d. 

Oh, long may this slumber weigh soft on thy head ! 

Oh, long may the angels keep guard round thy bed ! 

Bright forms of celestial affections, in thee 

But the beauty of innocent childhood they see; 

And the love, which their life is, grows warm in each 
breast. 

As they bend in delight o’er the place of thy rest. 

Where the pure and the good are, the angels will stay— 

Oh, blest be the mother! for with her all day, 

They linger, in love with her babe, and impart 

New life to her thoughts, and new joy to her heart. 


Original. 


A SONG.—TO MY DAUGHTER. 


Tuis life is not the vale of woe 
Which stoics paint in declamation ; 
For countless blossoms round us glow, 
Which breathe the sweetest exhalation. 
Then let’s enjoy our sunny hours, 
Nor mourn anticipated gloom ; 
’Tis folly to neglect the flowers, 
Because they may not always bloom. 


Let fools for rank and honor seek, 
I envy not their elevation ; 
Ambition’s path is wild and bleak, 
Content is in a humble station. 
May sweet content, dear girl, be thine ; 
Health, friendship, and a faithful lover, 
And never let the dove repine, 
Because the eagle soars above her. s. W. 
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Original. 


A LEGEND OF THE PASSAIC. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ AGNES OF GOVERNOR’S ISLAND.” 


** Lead us not into temptation.” 
Sweet Passaic! Thou loveliest and gentlest of rivers ! 


How many mournful thoughts of early days and bliss 


long past float o’er my heart while dwelling on thy 


beauty ! 
‘* My soul is full of other times— 
The joy of my youth returns.” 

Once more I behold myself, a young and imaginative 
worshipper of nature, rambling in that “ happy valley.” 
My hopes, lost to ambition, soared not beyond its barrier 
of verdant hills, unless to penetrate that cerulean realm 
above, “ bespangled with those isles of light.”’ 

“ Whoever gazed upon them shining 
And turned to earth without repining ?” 

Far and wide may the landscape-artist travel, ere he 
will light upon a river so winding in its course, so varied 
in its scenery. ‘Tis true, no “ proud towers of other 
days” are frowning over its banks; the farmer’s dwelling 
being alone reflected upon its bosom, telling of peace 


and household joys. 


| 
\| 


OF THE PASSAIC. 





flashing through the grove like a sudden sunbeam. A 
horn sings out upon the summer air, token of some river- 


,eraft’s approach, and a white-sail’d graceful vessel 


glides around the point—the draw-bridge rises—it curt- 
sies through as if deprecating the vexation of the im- 
peded traveller. Alas, how altered is every thing, now 
that I gaze upon it after so many years have passed. 
The river bank, upon which waved those graceful trees, 
is now bristled with houses. Towering over each other, 
they ascend the hill, crowned with a range of lofty spires, 
A large town has arisen over the pretty village. Rail- 
road and canal have driven away the antique stage, and 
brought crowds of travellers to invade the quiet Passaic. 
On the side of the river opposite our village, just dis- 
cernible through the trees which surrounded it, stood a 
low Dutch cottage, built of dark stone. Its sweeping 
roof projected over, so as to cover a piazza, and shelter 
the house from the sun. Since the last inhabitants had 
removed, it had stood untenanted. The fruit was seized 


by wicked village boys, and its nuts a prey to the little 


, squirrel, who, delighted with the loveliness, glided about 


There, 


its solitary places with unwonted fearlessness. 
unmolested, he 


“Sits partly on a bough his brown nuts cracking, 
And from the shel! the sweet white kernel taking. 


” 


') . . . 
The Passaic, in its commencement, tranquil as in- || It was to the universal regret of the villagers that this 


Jancy, spreads a lake around. So shallow, the tiny 
fish are seen sporting among the emerald herbage 
beneath, and 


—_—— Lose themselves at length 
In matted grass that with a livelier green 
Betrays the secret of their silent course.” 


“ 


The tall trees which arise from its bosom, stand, with 
their arms enlaced together, as if to protect their youth- 


ful charge from the thievish sun; like some fond mother 


bird, stretching her sheltering wing over the tender ' 


brood. 

Next, like an impetuous youth, dashing along the 
morning path of life, the river struggles through each 
opposing force, and foaming and raging, leaps over the 
rocks of Paterson, sweeping w ildly on its way. 
age now approaches, and, with grave dignity, it passes 
on, until, with all the pomposity of wealthy old age, it 


spreads out a noble bay. 


Middle | 


Hour after hour have I sat alone, gazing upon this_ 


lovely stream, where it flows past my native village. || 


The garden of my father’s house reached to the water’s 
edge. There, through many a summer hour, | have 
reclined, my open book upon my knees, my senses 
drinking in the rural sights and sounds around me. 
Slowly flowed the placid river through perfumed bowers 
and orchards, lingering in its path as if loth to leave so 
Wooingly the trees gazed down upon 


The 


tresses until they reached its breast. 


sweet a paradise. 


loosened her flowing 


The coquettish 


its radiant face. willow 


maple smiled to see her scarlet blossoms reflected on 


its polished surface, “calm as a molten looking-glass. 


2 | 


The sycamore, “tasseled gentle,” shook its dangling 


While even the 
towering cathedral elm, relaxing from her gothic gloom, 
The brilliant 


oriole, seared from her pendant nest, soared away, 


balls, as if wishing to attract attention. 


waved her arms in solemn grace abroad. 


|The stranger was, no doubt, a married man! 


Te duced. 


gence 


' 


mansion was unoccupied, as every empty house was a 


Joss to the ¢i// of the gentlemen, and to the social circle 


of the ladies. 
cumstance, as I delighted to saunter among the silent 


To me, however, it was a pleasant cir- 


groves. 
At last, however, to the gratification of the village 
people, vexation of the boys, and discomfiture of the 
squirrels, the stone cottage was hired. 
The family seemed composed of a gentleman, two 
This did 


not look well for the lovers of gay Tertulia’s; but the 


young men, and an aged female domestic. 


unmarried ladies sat him down for a widower, and com- 
forted themselves by immediate preparations for con- 


quest. Whether apprised of these hostile intentions, it 


was not known, but the new comer seemed determined 


to confine himself to his own domain. Soon after his 


arrival, a discovery was made by some of the villagers, 


| which quenched all hopes of success in the bosoms of 


the fair aspirants. A lady, it was confidently affirmed, 
had been seen sitting at the window of the stone cottage. 
Village 
stocks fell at once—ribands looked du/i—top-knots 
were down—/lowers were languid, and sleeves were 
As soon as this fact was ascertained, the 
clergyman’s lady and village doctor’s wife, in the spirit 
of social friendliness, sat out to make a visit at the 
cottage. 

As they approached the mansion, Mr. Grafton, (their 
new neighbor’s name,) was seen slowly walking in the 
garden at the back of the house, while the old woman 
was seated near her knitting. The ladies were observed 
by the latter alone. To their surprise she hastened 
through the hall to answer their knock, with the intelli- 


Rather dis- 


comfited by this unexpected conduct, they returned. 


her mistress was not at home. 


A few days after, another deputation from the ladies 
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of Locustville met with the same repulse. It was 
imagined that the lady was ill. Waiting until her 
appearance on the lawn in front of the house indicated 
good health, a third sally was made by the postmaster’s 
lady and daughter. The door was opened by Mr. 
Grafton himself, who, to their complete astonishment, 
informed the ladies in a polite but forbidding manner, 
“ Mrs. Grafton never saw company!” The village | 
dames held many a caucus over such unexampled 
behavior. After much deliberation, it was determined }| 
that the lady of the cottage, although not so ill as to | 
keep her room, was too weak and nervous to bear the 

excitement of visitors. It was next observed that Mr. 
Crafton often rode in an open carriage about the plea- 
sant environs of Locustville with his boys, while his 
wife never accompanied him. She, with her old ser-| 
vant, confined her walks to the precincts of her home. | 


They were evidently a disunited pair. 


What manner of person the lady might be, did not 
appear, as she had only been seen at a distance. | 
Whether young or old, tall or short, pretty or ugly, her 
neighbors over the river could not ascertain. It was’ 
hoped her appearance at church would have determined | 
the matter; but, to the great scandal of the village, many 
Mr. Grafton 


and his two little boys sometimes attended divine service, | 


weeks passed over, and still she came not. 


but she never accompanied them. | 
The question was mooted among the coteries of || 
Locustville, if the lady were Mahometan, Heathen, 
Pagan, or Chinese—one of these she needs must be. |, 
Parties ran high. Serious interruptions were anticipated | 
to the harmony of Locustville, when, one bright sum- 
mer Sunday morn, this mysterious person entered the 
village church, leaning upon her husband’s arm. Every , 
eye was fixed upon her with an intense eagerness, as if 
they thought to read her history, in her Mousseline de 
Laine dress, or the shape of her straw bonnet. Mr. | 
Grafton was evidently a young man, scarcely passing 
thirty—but, to the surprise of all, when he lifted his hat, 
His look was 


stern and haughty, and his eye flashed out, as if it would 


it was discovered his hair was grey! 


annihilate the intruder who impeded his path. But 


she,—how shall I describe that singular loveliness 
which attracted the eyes of the admiring congregation? | 
A face extremely fair, nay colorless, was rendered more 
striking by dark hued ringlets, with shaded eyes of 
midnight blackness, “ wildly, spiritually bright!” Her | 


paleness was not that of an invalid—the full and perfect 
form, and faultless features forbade that idea, as only 
presenting the image of those sculptured statues which | 
“enchant the world.” 

After the service was over, Mrs. Grafton awaited for || 
afew moments upon the steps the arrival of her carriage. || 


“Tam glad to see you among us,” said the doctor’s | 
wife, Mrs. Ford, approaching her—“and now that you | 


are well enough to visit, 1 hope you will come and see 


”? 


me. 


“Thank you, madam,” she replied in a melodious 
” 





voice—“ I will come with pleasure, if my husband 
she stammered, was confused 





“that is, when you) 
have visited me.” 


THE 


PASSAIC. 


“Oh, we have all called upon you already.” 

“Called upon me!”’ she said with surprise. 

‘Oh, yes, and were so unfortunate as to find you had 
gone out.”” 

“There must be a mistake somewhere—I never 
heard of it.” 

‘Well, your husband must answer for the mistake,” 
said Mrs. Ford, good humoredly—“ for he opened the 
door himself.” 

** Indeed !”’ 

A flush of deep emotion passed over her marble face, 
and, with a heavy sigh, she turned to her husband—who 
was hastily urging her away—and entered the carriage. 
The coachman lingered for a moment until a wagon in 
front of him should move on; and Mrs. Ford, descending 
the steps, called out, . 

‘Do not forget your promise of being more neigh- 
borly !” 

‘“‘T shall certainly come,”’ replied Mrs. Grafton, while 
a radiant smile illuminated for a moment her joyless 
countenance. 

How lovely, yet how sad she looked, gazing out so 
whistfully upon family groups, returning to their homes, 
or friends exchanging a few words of kindly greeting; as 
if she sought among them that sympathy which I feared 


Mr. Grafton suddenly 


she found not in her husband. 


drew up the glass, and they drove away. 


My mother took my arm, and we also left the church 
On our way, we were joined by Mrs. Ford and Mrs. 
Lookout, two of our neighbors. 

“Well, Mrs. Woodly, what do you think of our neigh- 
bor ?”’ asked Mrs. Ford. 

“She is very beautiful,” replied my mother, “but I 
gaze upon her with no pleasure, for there is a deep- 
seated sorrow in her bosom, which will soon prove a 
cankerworm to her loveliness. The bounding blood 
which happiness brings to the cheek, has already de- 
serted it.” 

“‘ And a very natural thing for one linked to so savage 
a husband. You heard what she said—it only increases 
my conviction that she is a prisoner, and her husband, 
With 


what longing eyes she gazed out of the coach window, 


with that hideous old woman, are her jailors. 


like a captive bird from its cage, as if she would give 
any thing to be among us, exchanging social greetings, 


'and wandering at will.”’ 


‘“‘T think it is speaking rather strongly to say she is a 
prisoner,” said my gentle mother. ‘It is evident, her 
husband shuns all communication with his neighbors, but 


He is 


he may have good reasons, for aught we know. 


_a proud man, and may not wish his wife to visit persons 


whom he considers beneath her.” 

“Ah, Mrs. Woodly, you always see things in the best 
light. 
Mrs. Ford, with a solemn tone—“ he is jealous of her, 


But you are wrong. I know his reasons,” said 


and keeps her confined like a suspicious Spaniard, or 


jealous Turk.” 


“Mrs. Ford, you only echo my own sentiments,” 
observed Mrs. Lookout, with a mysterious air. “ Still, 
you only see one side of the picture. Mr. Grafton 


would not be jealous without a cause.” 








« What!” cried my mother, indignantly—‘“ you would 
not insinuate crime in so young a creature! one of our 


own countrywomen !” 
Mrs. Lookout shrugged her shoulders. “I do not 


relate it as a fact. Such things are rare, 1 own—but 
you know she has lived in foreign parts many years. 
Who knows what bad ways she might have learned!” 

Weeks passed over, and Mrs. Grafton did not make 
her appearance again even in church. It was evi- 
dently not her wish to shun them. An universal feeling 
of good will prevailed towards her, while her husband 
was pronounced a surly, jealous, unsocial being. Young 
as I was, I took much interest in the discussions 
which prevailed in the village regarding this singular 
family, for the lady of the cottage had made a deep 
impression upon my fancy. Our house was directly 
opposite her residence. Often from my garden seat, I 
gazed across the river, hoping to see her, as had been 


her wont, walking among her flowers. But she never 


came again. 

One fair summer morning, I repaired to my usual 
haunt with my favorite volume. Sheltered from the 
sun by the flowing drapery of a graceful willow, I lay, 
luxuriating in the beauty and quietness of the scene. 
Tt was one of those heavy warm mornings, when even 
the birds seem too languid to sing— 

‘“ The whispering waves were half asleep, 
The clouds were gone to play ; 
And on the woods and on the deep 
The smiles of heaven lay.” 
So placid and bright was the river, that every tree 
and mansion on the opposite side, was reflected as 
perfectly as in a mirror: 
“___.__- the massy forest grew 
As if in upper air, 
More perfect, both in shape and hue, 
Than any waving there.” 

Lulled by the tranquillity, I was plunged in a deep 
revery, when suddenly a piercing shrick rang through 
the quiet air! I started, and gazed across the river. 
There, over the sunny lawn, fled the lady of the cot- 


The 


wrinkled duenna followed; but, finding her mistress was 


tage as if for life, pursued by her husband. 


overtaken, stood upon the steps wringing her hands, 
and weeping in bitter anguish. 

“‘T will not come!”’ she screamed; while every tone 
was distinctly heard through the deep stillness. “‘ Tyrant! 
wretch ! You shall never force me into that hated jail 
again!’’ In her struggles, her hair had escaped from 
its velvet band, and now fell in disorder around her 
form. ‘I will ! You shall 
She shrieked, “‘ oh, help! help! Will no one help me ?” 
I shivered with horror. My blood 


stopped flowing, as, with my hands rigidly clasped, I 


not go not force me !’» 


What a scene! 


stood gazing upon that hapless lady, dying to fly to 
her rescue, but fastened to the spot by a sorcerer’s spell. 

She was forced into the house. The door closed, 
I started into life, and looked 


this ? 


silent. 
What was 
All was as quiet and beautiful 


and all was 


around me. Why those tones of 
wretchedness ? as 


before. 


trees were motionless as painting, and the heavens were 


The unruffled river flowed gently away—the 


smiling, blue “as an ocean hung on high.” 


What | 


A LEGEND OF THE PASSAIC. 


caused that dark spot which so suddenly fell upon so 


fair a picture! Had I been dreaming? Yes, yes—I 
had fallen into a slumber, and some hideous incubus had 
conjured up the scene. Alas, those piercing cries, still 
ringing in my ears, were too real to belong to dreaming 
hours. Some fearful stain blotted that pretty cottage, 
now radiant with such deceitful loveliness. Overcome 
with this, my first vision of human woe, I slowly entered 
the house. My mother was weeping, for she also had 
heard those tones of misery. Many in the village wit- 
nessed the unhappy occurrence, and curses were heaped 
on the barbarous husband. The young ladies sighed— 
the young men could scarcely be restrained from storming 
the of this Bluebeard—the old 


wrapped in their own affairs, were indifferent to every 


castle modern men, 
thing which did not concern themselves—but the old 
ladies, married and single, determined to investigate so 
scandalous an occurrence. As wives, they could not 
look calmly on while one of their order was thus abused 
by a tyrant husband—as Christians, it behoved them to 
root this crying evil from the land—and as mothers, they 
deemed it a duty to rescue those pretty boys from the 
hands of their savage father. 

The desolate lady of the cottage had not celled in 


It 


through the postmistress, that Mrs. Grafton occasionally 


vain. Help was at hand. had been ascertained 
wrote to a Mrs. Stanton in New-York, and the boys, 
who once accompanied their father to the office, spoke 


To her Mrs. 


mined to repair, and disclose the cruel situation of her 


of her as ‘mamma’s aunt.’ Ford deter- 


unfortunate niece. Accordingly, never slack in a good 
cause, she took her seat in the stage coach for the city. 
Several days had been consumed by the preparations of 
Mrs. Ford, her journey, and return. In the interim, the 


people of Locustville became very impatient to pene- 
trate the mystery which hung over the stone cottage. 
The doors of that mansion were kept constantly closed— 
the family never appeared—and the stillness of death 
seemed to reign over the piace. Death! perbaps a 
The elders of 


the village were told it was their duty to investigate the 


fearful deed had been committed there! 


affair ere the culprit escaped—but, determined to await 
the return of Mrs. Ford, they declined all interference. 
Every device was imagined to obtain an entrance into 
the house. The postmaster did not await the old 
woman’s arrival for letters, but took them over himself. 
At his knock, the duenna opened the door—gave him the 


At 


last, relief came, in the person of a travelling lecturer. 


money for the package, and closed it upon him. 


Soon after his arrival, he waited upon some of the chief 
men of the place, inviting their attendance at his lectures. 
Dr. Ford, partaking his wife’s curiosity, and doubting 
her success in elucidating the mystery, resolved to gain 
He told 
him of the wealthy family who resided over the river, 
This offer was, 


access to the cottage by means of the lecturer. 


and offered to introduce him to them. 
of course, gratefully accepted. Choosing the twilight 
hour to veil their approach, and take the inmates of the 
cottage by surprise, the doctor and the temperance lec- 
turer sat out on their visit. 


To be continued. 




















THEATRICALS. 


THEATRICALS. 


Park.—The declining fortunes of this house have been stayed 
in their downward course, by the unprecedented success of 


Fanny Elssler. The recollections of the most veteran play- 


goers can find no parallel to the excitement which the contin- | 
ued performances of this lady have created, amongst even the | 


most staid and sober of our citizens. 
of each performance, the private boxes, and those of the dress 
and second circle were engaged, and many a speculator re- 
alized enormous profits by the transfer of places, which their 
provident forethought had secured, to those less considerate. 
Of the merits of Fanny Elssler, we, in our last number, haz- 


Several days in advance 


arded a premature opinion rather adverse to her high and de- | 


served reputation ; this we did in the fullness of our honesty, 
and it is the same honest spirit that now prompts us to take 
back all that we have said disparagingly of her wonderful tal- 
ents. 
cotemporaries of the press. 


In this respect, we have not been singular amongst our 
Others have expressed themselves 
as we did, and retracted as we now do. The subsequent per- 
formances of Mademoiselle Elssler have made it manifest to us 
that the comparative failure in her debit, is ascribable more to 
the ineffective piece selected for that occasion, than to any 
want of ability on her part. LZ’ Amour, the second piece 
brought out, though merely an interlude, destitute both of plot 
and interest, was nevertheless better adapted to display the 
extraordinary powers with which she is endowed, than the 
ballet, Za Tarentule, in which she made her first appearance. 
Her greatest and most perfect triumph, however, was in the 
character of La Sylphide. A more complete personification of 
all that is lovely, graceful, and fascinating, can scarcely be 
imagined. 
across the stage, the classic elegance of her gestures, each one 


The erial rapidity of her movements, as she flitted 


a study for the sculptor or limner, and the wonderful force and 
precision with which she executed movements, we should have 


deemed impossible, had we not seen her accomplish them, com- | 
bined to render her performance all that the most ardent of her 


admirers have pronounced it to be. 

The last night of her engagement was announced as a gala 
or complimentary night. The price of admission to the pit 
was raised to that of the boxes, and a large proportion of the 
audience which filled the pit and the dress and second circle of 
boxes, consisted of elegantly-dressed ladies. At an early hour, 
every part of the theatre was densely crowded, and the whole 
On this 


occasion, Elssler surpassed all that she had hitherto done. In 


formed a most animated and brilliant coup dil. 


addition to the ballet of La Sylphide, she appeared in three of 
her favorite dances La Cracovienne, La Cachucha, and a 
Spanish Fandangas, entitled El Jaleo de Jeres. The latter of 
these dances took the audience completely by storm; never 
was effect more electrical, or applause more enthusiastic. To 
say that it was encored, would be saying nothing ; the demand 
for its repetition was really tempestuous, and at its termination, 


the star of the eyening was called out to receive the honors and 


farewell cheers of the house, which were bestowed upon her 
amidst showers of the rarest and most beautiful flowers, and 
which she acknowledged with agrace peculiarly her own. Wait- 


ing until the tumult had somewhat subsided, she advanced to 
} 


address the audience, and in a moment the most profound | 


silence prevailed. 
following words: 


Her address was brief, and comprised in the | 
“Ladies and gentlemen, I have been so | 


happy along with you, that lam sorry to go away from you, but 


The 
foreign accent, and maif manner of her delivery, surpass our 


(pausing and smiling archly:) I will come back again.” 


powers of description. 
It is the intention of Mademoiselle Elssler, after completing 


her engagements at Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, to , 


repeat her performances in New-York, previous to her return | 


to Europe, in August next. 


Since her departure from this city, | 


it is scarcely necessary to add, the Park has been literally de- | 


serted, notwithstanding the performances of Mrs. Sloman, the 
most talented tragic actress on the American stage ; and on the 
evening of the 19th of June the theatre closed for the season, 
and will re-open in August. 


_of Mr. Chippendale. 


Bowery.—Novelty, variety, and good acting, have been the 
features at this theatre during the last month, yet they have not 
succeeded in drawing large audiences. Even Forrest, the most 
popular actor on our stage, has been playing his usual round of 
characters to empty benches, and though assisted by Mr. 
Hamblin, has rarely drawn more than the expenses of the house. 
Mrs. Shaw having recovered from her severe indisposition, 
re-commenced her performances with Knowles’ new play of 
“* Love,” in which she was sustained by the best actors of the 
establishment, and with the additional aid of Mr. Hamblin. But 
powerful as this attraction was, it was still insufficient to draw 
profitable audiences. The return of Mr. Rice, (the veritable 
Jim Crow) from Europe, was seized upon by the enterprising 
manager, as a fortunate event, and the moment he arrived, he 
was engaged. The first night of his appearance, his numerous 
admirers filled the house to overflowing; the excitement, how- 
ever, soon subsided, and business, again, became “ stale, flat and 
unprofitable.” The never-tiring industry and enterprise of the 
manager bids fair, however, to restore his establishment to its 
former prosperous condition. He has a project which is in 
active execution, for the introduction of an entire new feature 
in American theatricals, namely,the performance of a series 
of nautical dramas on real water. In order to carry this suc- 
cessfully into effect, almost the entire stage will be removed, and 
in its place an immense reservuir of water is to be substituted, 
upon which the pieces will be represented. We shall, in our 
next, notice the result of this speculation of Mr. Hamblin. 


CxHAaTHAM.—This house, during the last month, has done more 
than its average share of business, and it is to the still undimi- 
nished attraction of Madame Celeste, that it owes its unexpected 
With Elssler at the Park ; with the combined attrac- 
tions of rival establishinents in opposition, and without a single 
novelty, (except, if a trumpery affair, entitled “ Natalia,” may 
be considered as such,) she continued night after night to fill 
the house ; and her last performance was even better attended 
than the first. The manager’s next engagement was the very 
antipodies of the graceful and agile Celeste—that very singular 
specimen of deformity, Hervio Nano, who also rejoices in the 
cognomen of “the Gnome, or Man Fly, 


success, 


” 


succeeded her, but 
whether his deformity was as attractive as her loveliness, we are 
unable to determine, having had no desire to make the com- 
parison personally. 

FRANKLIN.—This time-worn, but still popular theatre, having 
undergone a variety of alterations and embellishments, opened 
since our last, under the superintendence of its former manager, 
Mr. Dinneford, and we understand, with a good company, of 
which Mrs. Gibbs, the vocalist, is prima donna. The moderate 
prices of admission to this house, will always insure good 
audiences, provided its business is discreetly conducted. 

O.ympic.—This little theatrical band-box continues in the 
full tide of success. Having closed a few nights for the pur- 
pose of making alterations to admit of a more perfect ventila- 
tion, and to be re-embellished, has again opened. Mr. Ranger 
has been playing his series of French characters, in which he 
really stands unrivalled, and Mr. Balls has also been giving the 
Olympics a touch of his quality, under the prudent manage- 
ment of Mr. Mitchell. 


NisLo’s GarpeN.—The worthy and enterprising proprietor 
of this delightful retreat, has certainly possessed himself of the 
talisman of some magician, by which he effects those yearly 
transformations that are at once the surprise and delight of his 
numerous patrons, Last season we decided that invention 
could go no further in embellishing and improving this spot, 
when lo! on being thrown open to the public, this year, it could 
scarcely be recognized as the Niblo’s Garden of the last. We 
have neither space nor time to admit of a minute descrip- 
tion of the alterations. We shall only recommend our readers 
to go and examine for themselves. In addition to the Ravel 
Family, a host in themselves, Mr. Niblo has engaged an excel- 
lent stock company of comedians, under the able management 
Miss Melton, Mr. Balls, Mr. Burton and 
Mr. Williams, have already performed, and several stars are en- 


| gaged, we understand, to appear in succession during the season. 


i 





LITERARY 


LITERARY REVIEW. 
Countess Ipa: Harper & Brothers.—Theodore 8. Fay, the 
author of that popular novel and romance, “* Norman Leslie,” 
has presented the world with the present work. The scene is 
principally laid in Berlin—although, as the work is brought toa 
close, the more striking incidents occur in France, during the 
revolution of 98. The characters, with a solitary exception, 
are poorly drawn, and the naturalness of that one, will be ques- 
As a writer, appealing strongly to the feel- 
There is nothing in the 


tioned by many. 
ings, Mr. Fay fails in every instance. 
“ Countess Ida” to enchain the attention, or to create any very 
extraordinary sympathy in behalf of the characters which are 
so wretchedly portrayed. It is unnatural to suppose that a man, 
harassed hourly, as poor Claude is, by the machinations of, 
and the personal insults heaped upon him, by Elkington, could 
remain silent, possessing as he does, the power to crush his 
illiberal defamer, by exposing the existence of a wife, at the 
is making proposals to another—the very one, Claude 
himself, is in Had 
Claude been under obligations to Elkington, he would appear 
differently—but they meet as strangers, and each is as unfet- 
tered as the bird that soars the air. Ida, the heroine, should 
have been made the most prominent personage, rather than the 


time he 


love with. The supposition is absurd. 


subordinate one she is. We cannot persuade ourselves that 
Mr. Fay has materially enhanced his reputation by the publi- 


cation of the “* Countess Ida.”’ 


History or British America: Harper & Brothers.—This 
work is a continuation of the “Family Library,” and com- 
prises an historical and descriptive account of British America, 
comprehending the Canadas, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, the Bermudas, and the 
fur countries. The subject to which the work relates, is one 
possessing great interest to the American people. The history 
of the present British possessions on this continent, is, in the 
different periods of their discovery, settlement and growth, 
intimately connected with our own. Bordering, too, upon our 
whole northern and eastern frontier, they are, throughout this 
vast extent of nearly four thousand miles, brought into im- 
me?iate contact with us. Whether, therefore, these countries 
continue in a state of colonial dependence, or at some future 
day successfully assert their claim to self-government, it is 
manifest that, in either case, there must be relations of the 
highest importance between them and the United States. 


Invinc’s Works: Lea & Blanchard.—The works of Wash- 
ington Irving are too well known and widely appreciated, to 
require an elaborate notice from us. The immense volume 
in question, embraces the “Sketch Book,” “ Knickerbocker’s 
Historyof New-York,” “ Bracebridge Hall,” “ Tales of a Travel- 
ler,” “A Chronicle of the conquest of Granada,” and the “ Al- 
Mr. Irving, as an erudite and polished writer, has, 
Of his style, it may 


hambra.” 
perhaps, but few equals in this country. 
be said that it is peculiar to himself, but extremely faulty, how- 
ever infatuating it may be to his readers. The present edition 
is accompanied with a spirited likeness of the author. It is un- 
necessary to remark that no gentleman’s library is perfect 


without the complete works of Washington Irving.—Carvills. 


Cours Ciurk: Lea & Blanchard.—This is a readable book ; 
containing the contentions, dissentions, loves, hatreds, jealou- 
sies, hypocrisies and vicissitudes, incident to the chequered 
life of Colin Clink. Charles Hooton, 
anticipates that he has faithfully performed his part of the con- 


the author, doubtless 


tract; and he anxiously expects, we suppose, the public to 
discharge their obligations.— Wiley & Putnam, 

Cousin Georrry: Lea & Blanchard.—Here we have another 
of Theodore Hook’s novels. If the author has, in this instance, 
acquitted himself in his usually happy manner, “‘ Cousin Geoffry, 


the old Bachelor,” will become one of the most popular works of 


the day.—Carvills. 


Woman and HER Master: Carey & Hart.—This work is 


from the pen of Lady Morgan, and appears, from a casual 
glance, to possess considerable igterest.— Wiley & Putnam. 


REVIEW. 


Tue Curistian Year: Lea & Blanchard.—This is a valua- 
ble volume, and should be extensively read. Strangely enough, 
though the “Christian Year” has passed through more than 
twenty-five editions in England, it found no avenue to the 
American press, until brought, last summer, to the notice of 
the intelligent and liberal publishers, under whose auspices it 
now appears. We recommend the work, most earnestly, for 
its pure, affectionate, and elevating character, as a family 
book. The taste which can appreciate its excellencies, is a 
Christian taste. The meditation of its eminently spiritual 
strains will tend to spiritualize the heart. The ‘‘ Christian 
Year” can be purchased at Messrs. G. & C. Carvills. 


Tue Firesipe Frienp: Marsh, Capen & Webb.—Mrs. Phelps, 
the late principal of the Troy Seminary, is the author of this 
valuable volume, and, we are confident, no lady in the country 
is better calculated to give advice to young ladies on the im- 
The object of Mrs. Phelps, is to 
awaken the minds of the young to the importance of education, 


portant subject of education. 


and to give them just ideas of the nature, design, and practical 
application of the various branches of study pursued in the 
course of a liberal education. 

JoaANNA or Sicity: Marsh, Cepen & Webb.—This work is 
the Ellet, 
She modestly remarks in the preface, that the sketches have 


production of Mrs. our regular correspondent. 
no pretension to the dignity of tales, but are merely an attempt 
to illustrate, by a coloring of the manners of the age,some of 
the most striking events in the reign of Queen Joanna—ifacts 
which are, indeed, “stranger than fiction.” The resemblance 
between the life and catastrophe of the Queen of Naples, and 
Mary Stuart, of Scotland, has been frequently remarked, and 
enhances the interest of her story to American and English 
feeling, while it must naturally stimulate curiosity to trace the 
causes that produced events so similar. To youthful readers, 
who shrink from the task of exploring works of history, or of 
unmixed biography, this work will prove immensely useful, 
There are twelve other sketches in the same volume. 

TriumpeH oF PEACE, AND OTHER PoeMs.—Poetical produc- 
tions flow so fast from the press, that it is impossible to devote 
much time to their examination. Generally speaking, they are 
merely published to satisfy the vanity of some inflated coxcomb, 
who imagines himself—with the aid of a rhyming dictionary— 
a great poet. And not feeling disposed to endorse the opinions 
of any of these great poets, in so far as relates to their own 
talents, we have ever refrained from noticing their magnifi- 
cent “ outpourings of genius.” These remarks do not refer to 
the work under consideration, but were suggested on finding 
our table lumbered with a score or two of Poems. Many of the 
scraps accompanying the “ Triumph of Peace,” reflect credit 
on their author, Mr. C. F. M. Deems—although the principal 


poem we do not admire. 


Scenes in Nature ; or Conversation for Children: Marsh, 
Capen & Webb.—This is quite an interesting little volume. It 
is from the pen of Mrs. Marat, favorably known as the author of 
“ Conversations on Chemistry.” A map of the principal moun- 
tains in the world, is, also, attached. To persons unacquainted 
with the numerous lakes, rivers, mountains, falls, etc., in this 


country, * Scenes in Nature” will prove invaluable. 


Serna Irritation, by John H. Griscom, M. D.—The history, 
diagnosis, pathology and treatment of the Spinal Irritation, illus- 
trated by cases, are here argued at length. An essay, read 
before the Medical and Surgical Society, by the author, is also 
incorporated. As to the correctness of the work, we are una- 
ble to express an opinion—but judging from the reputation of 
Mr. Griscom, it must be a production embracing much valuable 
information. 


Universal ATtLtas: Tanner & Disturnell_—We have re- 
ceived from the publishers several parts of this extensive atlas. 


It contains maps of the various empires, kingdoms, states and 


republics of the world—to be comprised in seventy-two sheets, 
and forming a series of one hundred and twenty maps, plans 
and sections, by Henry S. Tanner. 





























